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I. INTRODUCTION 

by Charlotte A. Bullard 



The purpose of this manual is to present ideas and methods for vocational 
personnel to inform students, both male and female, about the future trends and needs 
for equity in the work force through education and training. The future will be different 
and we as educators must change with the work force of the future. Equity through 
education and training is a means to 



accomplish these goals. 

It is still a rarity to see females in 
nontraditional jobs, and an even 
greater rarity is the participation of 
males in what are traditionally 



Equity— Moving beyond 
discrimination; equalizing reforming 
and improving; based on concepts of 
fairness, justice, and freedom from 
favoritism. 



considered female occupations. With the projection of 80 percent of the work force in 
the year 2000 being minorities and females, many of us recognize the need to help both 
women and men develop the skills needed to qualify for and succeed in whatever jobs 
are available. 



Nontraditional Occupatioa-Those aot 
traditionally held by numbers of one gender. 
For example, carpentry U a nontraditional 
occupation for women. 



Equity in the work force is the key 
to the United States remaining 
competitive in research and technology. 
This is true especially in light of 
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projections for the next twenty years that show the number of high school graduates 
dropping dramatically and a high number of college professors retiring. According to 
John More, deputy director of the National Science Foundation, "We have relied on the 
white male population historically for the science and engineering work force. We will 
have to look to women and under-represented minorities in the future," 



Census Bureau figures show more women than men working in low-paying jobs 
(less than $12,500 a year for a family of four in 1990), While the percentage of males 
working in low-paying jobs is rising at a faster rate, according to a report by the 
American Society for Training and Development, the United States had an oversupply of 
workers and a shortage of jobs throughout most of this century. However, now as the 
century is closing, that trend is reversing. The Society has determined that "there is 
likely to be too few well-educated and well-trained workers to satisfy the nation's 
economic needs," 



Therefore, in order to meet the needs of the United States in the next decades, 
we must train workers for meaningful and equitable work with equitable wages 



Sex bta: Behaviors and 
attitudes that imply that 
one sex is better than the 
other. 



regardless of gender, in whatever career they may choose. 
Even though we generally think of training females in 
traditionally male occupations, we should also think of the 
challenge of training males in traditionally iemale 
occupations. 

In an article titled "Boys Will Be. . .Men," Fredric Hayward of Sacramento, a former 
teacher, says that we have ". . .done little to prepare boys to live out nontraditional roles, or 
to prepare the world to accept a boy who chooses a nontraditional path." He charges that 

gender equity workshops teach ". . .equal rights means women's 
rights," and, "Though anything appropriate for a boy is now 
appropriate for a girl, the reverse is not yet true." 

We need to take Mr. Hayward's charges seriously, 
remembering that gender equity aspires to human liberations -- to a 
time when jobs, attitudes, hobbies, ideas, social etiquette, parenting 
and all the other activities of life are not restricted or denied on the 
basis of sex, but rather are a pallet of experiences to select from, 
regardless of sex. 



Sex Equity: 
the 

existence of 
conditions 
that give 
girls and 
boys, 

women and 
men, the 
same 
opportu- 
nities and 
choices to 
advance 
themselves 
in 

education, 
training, 
and careers* 



We must all work together to achieve equity. 

THE PERSISTENT EQUITY CHALLENGE 

The need for considering nontraditional options is one 
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outgrowth of the continuing efforts to achieve 
sex equity in education and employment* 
Legislative mandates have been providing 
support for sex equity for more than two decades. 





equity in vocational education and 
support programs designed to reduce 
sex bias and discrimination and 
encourage males and females for 
nontraditional occupations* 



An early example is the Equal Pay Act of 1963 
which prohibited discrimination in salaries and 
fringe benefits on the basis of sex. Other 
examples include Title IX of the Educational 
Amendments of 1972 and The Education 
Amendments of 1976. The 1972 Amendments 
prohibit discrimination against students and 
employees in virtually all programs and 
activities of education agencies and institutions 
receiving federal financial assistance. The 1976 
Amendments provide funds to achieve sex 
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The Carl D. Perkins Vocation Education Act of 1984 brought renewed attention 
to the issue. Now the current Perkins Act, PL 101-392 (Perkins II), shows that all other 
funds provided for sex equity, other than subsection (b), be used as stated in Section 222: 
"only for 

(1) programs, services, comprehensive career guidance and counseling 
and activities to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education; 

(2) preparatory services* and vocational education programs, services 
and activities for girls and women, aged 14 through 25, designed to 
enable the participants to support themselves and their families, and 

(3) support services for individuals participating in vocational education 
programs, services, and activities described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
including dependent-care services and transportation." 

* "Preparatory services means services, programs, or activities designed to assist individuals who are not 
enrolled in vocational education programs in the selection of, or preparation for participation in, an 
appropriate vocational education training program. Preparatory services include, but are not limited to - 
(1) Services, programs, or activities related to outreach to, or recruitment of, potential vocational 
education students; (2) Career counseling and personal counseling; (3) Vocational assessment and testing; 
and (4) Other appropriate services, programs, or activities/ [Authority: 20 U.S.C. 1225(a)] 

DEMOGRAPHICS: CHANGING LABOR FORCE/CHANGING FAMILY 

The labor force is not what it used to be; neither are families. Changes have 
occurred so rapidly that many have outdated notions about the world of work and the 
world of families. The real world is reflected in current demographics and projected 
trends. 
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One of the greatest changes has been in women's labor force participation since 
World War II, particularly for women between the ages of 25 and 54, Most women work 
outside of the home today, including mothers of small children. As recently as 1970, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found sharp differences in participation rates among women 
classified by marital status and the presence and age of children. This 
greater participation is reflected in an increase in women's earnings as a proportion of 
men's earnings, particularly for younger women. 

Currently one in every six families is maintained by a woman, and more families 
than ever are relying on women's earnings. For this reason, raising women's status in the 
labor market has been called the family issue of the nineties. Although approximately 
half of the American work force is comprised of females, most women still enter 
traditionally female jobs. For example, in 1990, 60 percent of professional women 
worked in nursing and teaching. Though women are rapidly moving into "male" 
occupations, they are starting from such a low base that the number of females in most 
of these jobs is still small. An increasing number of men also are taking up traditionally 
female occupations, but those who do, earn more than women in the same jobs. 
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So, how far have we come? Numbers tell part of the story: 



• Number of women working full-time in 1970: 21,929,000 

• Number of women working full-time in 1990: 40,011,000 

• Median annual income of full-time working women, 1970: 
$5,323 



• Median annual income of full-time working women, 1990: 
$19,822 

• Median annual income of full-time working men, 1990: 
$27,678 

• Percentage of minimum-wage earners ($4.25/hr.) who are 
women, 1990: 67 

• Percentage of top jobs held by women at Fortune 500 
companies, 1990: 3 

• Percentage of female vocational school students enrolled 
in programs leading to traditionally female jobs, 1990: 70 



As we attempt to look at the hard statistics of females working today, the 
conclusion must be that women's knowledge and their willingness to share that 
knowledge in the workplace are critical to the nation's future and should be rewarded so 
that all of us may benefit. 

Based on the followup conducted on postsecondary technical program completers 
(July 1989 through June 1990) and reported April 1, 1992, it was found that less than 20 
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percent of the students who completed nontraditional technical/vocational programs 
were employed in occupations nontraditional to their gender. However, only less than 13 
percent of all femak& contacted by the followup were in nontraditional employment. 

FOLKS, WE HAVE A LONG WAY TO GO! 
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II. AWARENESS PROCESS 
by Lynda Barksdaie 

Society has conditioned men and women, as well as boys and girls, to assume 
expected roles in home, educational, employment and general social settings, thus 
affecting attitudes under which we all have learned to operate. Traditionally, males and 
females have experienced different treatment due to their sex. Many of these 
experiences are subtle, but have dramatic limiting effect on an individual's total and life- 
long fulfillment. 

The damaging effects of gender stereotyping, in relation to career and life choices 
for both men and women, have been well documented in the literature. Gender bias 
affects females in terms of low self-esteem, lowered educational and career aspirations, 
low economic status, and unrealistic personal expectations. 

Gender bias affects males in terms of rigid role expectations, career choice, family 
relationships, and health issues. Doubts are often cast on a man in a nontraditional 
area. There is the suspicion - real or perceived - that a man in a woman's profession 
has selected or has been forced to select that position because he could not qualify for a 
"man's profession." 

Although sex-fairness issues affect males, women are more often the victims of 
barriers that limit or prohibit them from realizing their full pot J. Women now 
represent about 45 percent of the labor force, but are still making only 72 cents for every 
dollar a man earns. Fifty percent of female-headed families have incomes that fall in the 
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bottom fifth of income distribution. Even though women are entering the work force in 
droves because they are choosing to work they, like men, are looking for employment 
that provides personal satisfaction, a sense of fulfillment, and a salary that will provide 
for a family's economic needs. 

More than two million women per year are entering two-year colleges in search of 
skills and credentials for entry or re-entry into the labor force. Educators and counselors 
are struggling to re-orient institutional resources to better serve these women. If 
educators respond with fairness, commitment, and understanding, the women seeking 
help will gain the courage and confidence to move ahead with their plans by exploring 
the most appropriate career options that offer the greatest personal and financial 
rewards. 

Choices are shaped by many forces and many people including vocational 
educators, academic instructors, administrators, parents, spouses, peers, employers, 
significant others in the individual's environment, others in the community at large, and 
the individuals themselves. Since all of these entities are agents of change, programs and 
activities need to be continually refocused to re-educate individuals to survive in the 
twenty-first century. Career development must include a knowledge of different 
occupations and changing male/female roles, and an understanding that career 
aspirations need not be limited by sex-role stereotypes. 

Leaders and counselors in educational institutions have a responsibility to help 
develop programs to ensure that both sexes be provided more options for life-long 
planning. Also, programs should be promoted that will create equitable schools in which 
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all students, male or female, can thrive. Sex-bias and sex-role stereotyping affects 
personal development and relationships, and everyone involved in this educational 
process must understand that sex-role stereotyping and sex bias limit learning 
opportunities and achievement. 

Traditionally, counselors attempt to meet students' career education needs on an 
individual basis. While this approach has its place, in order to meet the needs of large 
numbers of students in a rapidly changing world, counselors have had to adopt a broader 
vision and a more activist approach. Counselors can be most effective if they actively 
involve all educational staff and others who impact the client in the guidance process, 
providing leadership and program coordination, as well as direct client contact. 

There are several specific strategies which can enhance the process of changing a 
lifestyle effectively and which can be used by all who provide guidance. Those strategies 
include: 

1. Providing attention, both individually and in groups, to those 
entering the job market in fields non-traditional for their gender so 
they will realize that they are not alone or the first to take such a 
step; 

2. Providing current, accurate, non-biased information about 
themselves and the world of work through testing of aptitudes, 
interests, and personality traits along with accurate labor market 
information. Other informational needs include educational 
requirements and educational possibilities, including credits for work 
experience as well as readily accessible continuing education, 
courses; and 

3. Creating an awareness of sex-role stereotyping to expand the 
occupational and educational choices of all students. 

Other factors to consider in developing strategies for effective sex fairness 
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activities or elimination of gender-biases include: 



* * 



Sex fair education benefits students of both sexes; 



* * 



Sex fair education is not synonymous with women's studies; 



* * 



Sex fair education is not a political movement; 



* * 



Sex fairness is the responsibility of every educator; 



* * 



Sex fairness involves changing personal behaviors and attitudes; 



* * 



Sex fairness eliminates bias and discrimination; 



* * 



Sex fairness includes awareness of prejudice issues. 



Since today's economic and sociological conditions are forcing both men and 
women to question attitudes and values that have served them effectively in the past, 
they may feel frustrated concerning employment opportunities available to them based 
on traditional standards. As both sexes adapt to new survival demands of the 1990's, 
these attitudes and career values are often replaced with alternative or nontraditional 
occupations. 

As educators strive to eliminate these inequities in education both through 
instruction and counseling, they must be aware that women who have interest :n 
nontraditional careers such as electronics, drafting, machining, engineering, and welding; 
and men who pursue careers in nursing, legal assisting and cosmetology are among the 
"risk-takers" in our society. In order to achieve in their nontraditional career choices, 
they must be prepared both academically and psychologically to withstand the pressures 
of family, public, and co-workers. 

'There is much to suggest that what women workers seek in their work parallels 
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in general terms with what men seek in their work/' (Walshok, 1981, p. xv) We all want 
the feelings of productivity, of competence and of making a worthwhile contribution to 
the family, community and self. Only through the elimination of "women's work" and 
"men's work" are these goals possible. 
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III. PLANNING 

by Margaret Lindsey 
Since the passage of the 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, states have had the responsibility to develop and carry out activities and programs 
to eliminate sex bias, stereotyping, and discrimination in vocational education, including 
home economic programs, and to assure equal access to such programs for both women 
and men. Much more work needs to be done if schools are to be viewed as places of 
equal opportunity for all students. Although equity is a value which is deemed important 
in school improvement, sex equity is one aspect which is sometimes overlooked, ignored, 
or under-emphasized. Secondary vocational administrators, postsecondary vocational 
deans/directors or designated responsible persons must reaffirm the importance of sex 
equity by taking a stronger leadership role in the development of successful school 
practice as they relate to sex equity. The following strategies should be considered as a 
means of better planning for and/or improving sex equity programs in secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education. 

UNDERSTANDING THE LEGISLATIVE INTENT 

As used here, planning is an administrative function essential to making decisions; 
decisions that will be required in developing, implementing, and evaluating programs, 
services and activities to meet an identified need of an organization or institution. As a 
result, a thorough knowledge of the Carl Perkins Act PL 101-392 (Perkins II), and its 
requirements with regard to sex equity is necessary for persons responsible for such 

14 



program planning. The Education Amendments of 1976 were the first federal legislation 
to provide funds to achieve sex equity in vocational education and required and 
supported programs, services, and activities designed and conducted to: 

(1) reduce sex bias and sex discrimination in vocational education; 

(2) encourage males and females to prepare for employment in nontraditional 
occupations; and 

(3) provide support services necessary for individuals to participate »n and succeed 
in nontraditional vocational education programs. 

The current Perkins Act allows that all other funds provided for sex equity, other than 

subsection (b), by used in Section 222: "only for 

(1) programs, services, comprehensive career guidance and counseling and 
activities to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education; 

(2) preparatory services and vocational education programs, services and 
activities for girls and women, aged 14 through 25, designed to enable the 
participants to support themselves and their families, and 

(3) support services for individuals participating in vocational education 
programs, services and activities described in paragraphs (1) and (2), including 
dependent-care services and transportation." 

Additional requirements for programs or services designed to remove sex bias and 
stereotyping and to provide equal access to vocational programs and services are 
addressed in the Results-based Monitoring Instrument currently being piloted by the 
Texas Education Agency as well as in the monitoring instruments used by the Texas 
Higher Education Coordinating Board. These indicators should help to determine if 
secondary and postsecondary institutions are in compliance with state and federal laws. 

One definition of a program, according to Webster, is a "plan or system upon 
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action may be take , loward a goal.:" Therefore, Sex Equity Programs would be those 
which set forth plans to meet the goals designated by law and the plans would address 
those components as specified by law. Such programs are characterized as follows: 
1. Funded Projects/District Plans 

a. Equity programs must have trained staff. 

b. An assessment must be made to determine students' needs. 

c. An assessment must be made to determine staff needs. 

d. A survey must be made to determine if instructional materials and 
resources used are free from sex bias and stereotyping. 

e. Ar assessment must be made to identify resources needed. 

f. Equity programs must be developed based on the desired impact of the 
program. 

g. Equity programs must have complete administration and staff support 
for implementation. 

h. Equity programs must include recruitment activities for nontraditional 
careers and vocational programs which are free of sex bias and 
stereotyping. 

i. Programs must have evaluation plans. 

j. Programs should include coordination with other service agencies. 

k. The sequencing of the courses for the curricula of each student must be 
reviewed to ensure both content and instructional materials are sex fair. 

1. Equity programs must provide activities and materials to develop an . 
understanding of barriers and limitations imposed by sex bias and 
stereotyping. 

m. Equity programs must provide information on nontraditional careers 
for one's gender without bias or stereotyping. 

n. Equity programs must provide materials and activities which relate 
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career choices with cultural sensitivity. 

o. Equity programs must provide classroom environments which work 
for students. 

p. Enrollment trends must be monitored. 

q. Equity must be promoted to parents and community members through 
advisory committees, task forces, newsletters, etc. 

r. When awareness/orientation classes and/or activities are provided, they 
must include nontraditional career information. 



2. Staff 



a. Program directors must be aware of their own attitudes and biases in 
order to prevent perpetuating sex bias and stereotyping. 

b. Teachers must be trained to us-3 classroom procedures and instructional 
activities which are free of sex bias and stereotyping. 

c. Counselors must be trained to focus on counseling and guidance needs 
of students for life patterns, roles and careers which provide economic 
independence and life management training free of bias and stereotyping. 

3- Developmental Guidance and Counse ling 

a. Career Exploration: 

(1) Provisions must be made to encourage students to make academic, 
career, and personal decisions based on individual abilities, 
information, interests, and need rather than on the basis of gender. 

(2) Students must be provided information on work force trends. 

(3) Provisions must be made to encourage students to take courses that 
lead to economic self-sufficiency. 

b. Nontraditional Awareness: 

(1) There must be a plan of operation which encourages students to enroll 
in nontraditional careers. 
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(2) Opportunities must be made available for students to become aware of 
nontraditional options at the elementary/middle school levels. 



(3) Students enrolled or who plan to enroll in nontraditional classes 
and/or activities must be provided support groups and contacts with 
role models and counselors. 

c. Materials: 

(1) Counseling materials including tests, assessments, and inventories must 
be reviewed to ensure they are free of bias and stereotyping. 

(2) Career counseling materials must be current and reflect new, 
emerging, and nontraditional occupations. 

d. Placement - Placement activities which include assistance for entry into the 
work force and/or additional postsecondary training must be provided for 
students enrolled in and/or completing programs nontraditional to their 
gender. 

4. Student Services 

a. Preparatory services must be available as needed for students in 
nontraditional programs or activities for their gender. 

b. Vocational programs for skill training must be available. 

c. All supplementary services provided for students who are members of special 
populations must be available for students participating in nontraditional 
programs or activities which are nontraditional for their gender, and/or 
programs and activities for the elimination of sex bias and stereotyping. 

d. Dependent care must be provided when needed. 

e. Transportation must be provided when needed. 

f. Support services other than d and e. 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Based on the assumption that secondary vocational administrators, postsecondary 
vocational deans/directors, or designated responsible persons understand what the law 
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entails with regard to a sex equity program, the next step in the planning process is to 
determine if a need exists. For the purpose of this manual, the real question is "What is 
the need for an organized program for informing students about nontraditional careers?" 
and, "To what extent is the institution in compliance with Title II of the Education 
Amendments of 1976 as they relate to the sex equity provisions of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied. Technology Education Act of 1990?" Such a needs assessment 
should target several specific populations including administrators, counselors and 
teachers. 

To state that all students will have equal access to vocational programs is 
insufficient. Are students, especially females, provided information that will encourage 
them to consider taking advantage of the equal access provision? The assessment is not 
to determine the compliance of administrators, counselors and instructors with the equal 
access requirement. The assessment must be made to determine if students' needs for 
equal access information and the counselors' and instructors' needs for activities free of 
sex-stereotyping and sex discrimination are being met. 

Following are three lists of suggested assessment activities that may be used to 

identify the need for a program to inform students about nontraditional careers: 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

* Gather statistical information on the following for 1988-89, 1989-90, 1990-91 and 
1991-92: 

-total number of students enrolled in local programs 

-number of students who majored in or pursued traditional careers or courses 

(include percentages by sex and age) 
-number of students (include percentages by sex and age) who majored in or were 

enrolled in nontraditional careers or courses 
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-projected worker supply and demand for 1990-1995 (from the Texas Employment 
Commission, State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee or local 
Quality Work Force Planning Committee) by job title 

-categories for number of workers expected to be trained through secondary 
programs, government training programs, proprietary schools, postsecondary 
institutions from similar information sources are previously listed 

-projected number of workers to move into the state 

-facilities and equipment to determine ability to meet the needs of existing and 

projected programs which should include sex equity actions 
-number distribution by sex of institutional employees 

* Examine the following student information, computed according to sex of students: 

-student placements and compensation in work-study programs 
-the number of counselors assigned to students 
-the program completion rates 

-the number of job placements of students in occupations for which trained 
-the number of students placed in work-study, apprenticeships, cooperative work 

positions and placement locations 
-the number of students who are continuing their studies at higher levels 

* Encourage instructors/f acuity personnel to evaluate their own sex-fair teaching 
behaviors, using self-asses*ment and student feedback questionnaires. 

* Survey attitudes of the groups listed below toward sex bias in vocational programs and 
nontraditional job opportunities: 

-local school boards/trustees 
-personnel directors 

-secondary and postsecondary administrators 

-employees 

-employers 

-faculty/staff 

-students 

-parents 

-community leaders 
-professional groups 
-civic organizations 

* Analyze data by sex by comparing the current status of students with the projected 
needs and goals of the programs offered. 
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* Disseminate needs assessment and program status findings to all appropriate school 
personnel, students, parents, employers, employees, media and interested community 
groups. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNSELORS 

* Conduct a needs assessment of all students interested in enrolling in a nontraditional 
career course or program of study. 

* Periodically conduct assessments for biases in counseling practices, utilizing feedback 
from students, parents and employers. 

* Review records to identify patterns of bias on the basis of students' ages,k sex and 
economic status. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 

* Periodically assess classroom teaching practices by obtaining feedback from students 
and parents. 

* Determine whether existing programs give equal emphasis to the achievement of both 
females and males. 

* Examine programs for differential performance standards, graduation requirements, 
work groups and assignments for either sex. 

* Systematically review all existing instructional materials for evidence of sex bias. 

Prior to conducting the needs assessment, a survey may be conducted of 
administrators, counselors and instructors. The primary purpose of the survey is to 
create an awareness of the purpose of the needs assessment. The forms for the survey 
are presented in the ACTIVITIES section of Chapter V. of this manual. 

The findings of the needs assessment will determine to what extent there is a 
need for an organized program or effort to inform students about nontraditional careers. 
The findings will also provide the basis for developing a rationale or statement of need 
for the program. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

Without the support of the administration, it would be fruitless to plan or attempt 
any activity that requires the efforts of more than one individual within the institution. 
In order to obtain administrative support, the secondary vocational administrator, the 
postsecondary vocational dean/director, and/or the designated responsible person will 
need to share information relative to the need for the program or activity with his/her 
superior. In some schools, administrative support will be essential in order to conduct an 
official needs assessment. The administrator can then assign the responsibility for 
conducting an assessment and development of a rationale to determine the need for an 
organized equity program in vocational education to appropriate personnel. When the 
assessment is completed and the statement of need or rationale is developed, it can be 
presented to the administrator making the assignment. 

After obtaining the necessary administrative support, a task force should be 
created to develop equity with services and activities designed to meet the identified 
needs. Persons invited to serve on the task force should be committed to the idea of 
equity and be willing to spend the time necessary to develop a comprehensive sex equity 
program for vocational education. 

IDENTIFICATION OF AREAS OF DESIRED IMPACT 

The results of the needs assessment will identify the areas in which the impact is 
most needed (i.e., administrative policies, curriculum materials, faculty development, 
guidance services, etc.) After the areas of desired impact have been identified, a specific 
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program of services and activities can be designed. In many cases, it may be found that 
impact in some areas may be achieved by planned infusion of a concept of knowledge 
into an existing activity or lesson. 

As the activities are identified for the equity program, it will be necessary to 
identify whether there is a need for new materials and personnel. In many cases, the 
materials are readily available and are inexpensive or free while in most cases, new 
personnel will not be needed. A program designed to meet the equity needs of a large 
institution may need only a portion of someone's time to coordinate all of the planned 
activities. The strategies presented in this section are estimated to require approximately 
ten percent of an individual's time for coordination and direction. 

OBTAINING RESOURCES 

The design of the program and the planned activities will determine the kind and 
amount of resources needed. Examples of resources will be discussed in a later section 
of this manual. 

In many cases, the resources needed for the planned activities are currently 
available without cost within the community. For the .implementation of a new program, 
it will be necessary for one person to be assigned the responsibility of developing, 
implementing, coordinating and evaluating the program. This assignment might be given 
to a curriculum director or vocational counselor within the institution. 
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COORDINATION WITH CONTRACTED EQUITY SPECIALIST 

Federal vocational education funds have been used by the Texas Education 
Agency to contract for sex equity projects designed to provide secondary schools with 
equity specialists' services throughout the State. Most of the contracted projects are 
housed in regional education service centers. They maintain lending libraries of sex 
equity materials, sponsor and/or conduct workshops on sex equity issues for public 
school personnel, work with special advisory committees and, upon request, provide 
schools with a multitude of other special services designed to eliminate sex bias and 
stereotyping in secondary vocational education* Many postsecondary institutions across 
the State have successfully competed for sex equity projects. The contracted projects 
employ equity specialists. They coordinate the institutions' sex equity programs through 
a variety of activities, services, and resources. These specialists are a unique resource 
and certainly should not be overlooked when sex equity programs are being developed at 
the local level. 
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IV. CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

by Dr. Vickie R. Geisel 
The Texas economy of the twenty-first century mandates that an educational 
system, wherein all students will develop essential skills that will enable them to live and 
work in a changing future, be aware of a board range of traditional and nontraditional 
career opportunities, and recognize the need for strong academic foundations. These 
skills will enable all student completers to prepare further via college, four year 
university, and/or apprenticeship and on-the-job training for their chosen career. The 
need to redefine the structure of traditional career counseling services from supportive, 
crisis-oriented, quasi-administrative groups of services to a comprehensive developmental 
career guidance and counseling program which is proactive, preventive, goal-oriented, 
sequentially planned and accountable has been the focus of national developments. 

THE ROLE OF THE GENDER-FAIR COUNSELOR 

To move from the limiting gender-role system of the past to the synergy of the 
future, career guidance and counseling specialists need to help students make changes. 
The gender-fair counselor of today is successful in empowering people to manage their 
careers and effect a career development transformation in society. 

Gender-fair counse 1 >rs are knowledgeable regarding career information and 
skilled in applying socialization processes and developmental issues. They also 
understand the philosophy that is the basis for facilitating understanding of self and 
student/client, client self-development and student/client change. The gender-fair 
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counselors are very knowledgeable of professional roles and ethical standards that 
monitor the delivery of counseling services. Gender-fair counselors promote equitable 
treatment of females and males across multiple roles and settings. Gender-fair 
counselors will assist society in the future to gain these characteristics: 

1. Females and males will be able to make choices and decisions according to 
their interests, talents, values, and activities rather than by gender. 
Females and males will be allowed to develop multi-potentialities which 
both sexes possess. Children will experience gender-fair child rearing at 
home and equity in education, counseling, and curriculum at school. 

2. Distribution of females and males in education and work will be more 
equitable. 

3. Instead of females being "less than" and males "greater than," they will have 
more solid relationships because they will be able to relate as equals. 

4. Females and males will gradually give up their stereotypes. People will not 
be labeled, and assumptions due to gender, race, age, disability, or ethnic 
group will be stopped. They will learn to relate on the basis of their 
humanness. 

5. Greater opportunity to develop their potential and dignity will exist for 
youth, racial and ethnic minorities, the economically disadvantaged, the 
disabled, and the aging. 



If gender-fair counselors become conscious of the past gender-role system and its 
impact on the career development of women and men and can envision male/female 
synergy of the future, then they can commit themselves to developing gender-fair 
counseling strategies and programs. These effects will change the quality of work, 
learning, and family life to an integrated whole and an improved quality of life for all. 

Gender-fair counselors play an important role in the facilitation of career 
development. They can also impact the career choice or decision by their own values 
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and biases on development, especially career development. 

During the next few years counselors will witness dramatic changes in the ways 
young people are socialized in terms of self-concepts, family, and occupational roles. 
Gender-fair counselors and other influential professionals must be prepared to respond 
to these social changes. They must be ready to deal with those people, young and old, 
who will be affected by changes in social, occupational, and personal roles. 

Gender-fair counselors need to combat years of gender-typed socialization and 
practices. They need to be aware of role conflict and assist males as well as females to 
examine all of their options. Females and males need to be provided with the necessary 
support and assistance needed to stimulate and realize their diverse interests. 

The gender-fair counselors of today need to encourage the client/student to 
make considered and informed judgments about the lifestyles in which they will be 
engaged. The counselor's need to guide the students to critically examine their 
attitudes along with society's prevalent gender-role myths. Counselors must help the 
students to understand and prepare for future stress and pressures which women and 
men are experiencing in a fast-changing society. 

Before counselors can become more effective in helping students to recognize 
gender-role stereotyping, they must first identify their own biases and attitudes toward 
career options. It is difficult for counselors to recognize and appropriately 
deal with biases if they share the same biases as their students. If counselors believe 
that "the woman's place is in the home" or that "no woman wants an outdoor 
construction job," then they will be ineffective in the promotion of gender equity. 
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Gender-fair counselors need to become aware of bias in their own attitudes and 
behaviors embedded through their own unconscious socialization, in guidance materials, 
and in gender typing of occupations and subjects. They need to develop new goals in 
their counseling techniques which will be appropriate for eliminating the old sex-role 
system. Several suggested changes in counseling goals, strategies, and techniques are as 
follows: 

1. To focus on life patterns and roles as well as careers in guiding all students 
to prepare for economic independence and family roles. 

2. To equally guide all students to become aware of their own career 
socialization and to develop more fully their own potential. 

3. To guide students/clients to be in control and to create their own futures 
through examining all possibilities, identifying social needs, and creating 
entrepreneurial activities that help meet those needs and not just prepare 
them to fit into a diminishing pool of available occupations. 

4. To assist students to work toward role integration in a society in which 
work, family, ecological, consumer, and spiritual values are changing. 

5. , To guide all students to become more aware of their own career 

socialization and to develop more fully their own potential. 

6. To guide females to be in control and to create their own futures through 
examining all possibilities, identifying social needs, and creating 
entrepreneurial activities that help meet those needs and not just prepare 
them to fit into a diminishing pool of available occupations. 

7. To assist all students to work toward role integration in a society in which 
work, family, ecological, consumer, and spiritual values are changing. 

8. To assist all students in seeing their occupation as only one part of career 
and to reflect on work values in relation to other life values. 

9. To assist all students to move beyond the gender-role stereotypes which 
limit the range of options they are willing to consider and choose. The 
greatest challenge for gender-fair counselors in the future will be to help 
individuals cope with and manage the changes in their lives. 
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10. To develop counseling strategies which discard gender stereotypes. 

11. To be prepared to listen to and counsel females and males who are 
considering a number of alternatives, both inside and outside the home, 
and to help them choose the alternative most consistent with the quality 
and style of life they prefer and most consistent with their emerging self- 
concept. 

12. To be aware of a female's and male's developmental stage and of "where 
she or he is coming from" as a person. 

13. To provide counseling sessions which include analysis of possible conflicts 
and problems of entering nontraditional careers. 

14. To provide students with current information with which to explore 
nontraditional career options. 

15. To ask and encourage students to clarify their values with respect to gender 
role stereotyping. 

16. To provide nontraditional role models and mentors as resource people 
when students express interest in nontraditional careers. 

17. To encourage and support nontraditional career, academic, and/or 
personal choices. 

18. To create a counseling environment in which the student/client feels safe 
to address gender issues. 

19. Integrate technological resources which enhance the delivery of gender-fair 
counseling services. 

20. Assume responsibility for confronting colleagues who exhibit gender-biased 
attitudes and sex-discriminatory behaviors. 

21. Exemplify gender-fair attitudes and behaviors in personal, professional, and 
public interactions. 

22. Establish and utilize a referral system sensitive to gender issues. 



Recruitment Strategies 

Gender-fair counselors who are assigned responsibilities for recruitment in 
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technical education or counsel with students who are undecided about their futures need 
to possess the following characteristics and responsibilities: 

1. Fulfill a "counselor" role while interacting with all types of Mdividuals. 

2. Listen to, analyze, and synthesize information, and provide available 
alternatives for entering nontraditional careers. 

3. Promote the overall benefits of technical education through nontraditional 
career education. 

4. Commit to people and to technical education. 

5. Follow through immediately with resource materials on nontraditional 
careers. 

6. Encourage individuals to think broadly about their decisions and explore 
nontraditional careers. 

7. Believe in and advocate gender equity. 

8. Explore definitions and examples of gender-role stereotyping in career 
counseling and career education. 

9. Survey current career interest inventories for gender bias. 

10. Enlist the community support of a variety of models of nontraditional roles. 

11. Distribute career and salary facts about nontraditional workers. 

12. Analyze gender-role stereotyping in program brochures; develop and/or 
revise to show equal opportunity. 

13. Collect gender-equity career information relating success stories. 

14. Develop a gender-equity marketing and advertising plan. 

15. Advocate for change in society's and employer's attitudes. 

16. Support services and groups for students in gender-biased programs. 

17. Instructors, staff, and employees recruited as role models and mentors. 
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18. Develop gender-equity career exploration programs. 

19. Utilize career assessment instruments that are biased-fair. 

20. Provide gender-equity awareness workshops and seminars. 

Identification of Barriers 

For every individual there will usually exist short and long-term barriers to 
enrolling or working in a particular occupation. Some barriers can be eliminated 
through vocational grants, institutional resources and funds, and community networking. 
Gender-fair counselors need to be able to explore and make the student aware of the 
possible barriers which could affect an occupational choice. Some barriers or difficulties 
encountered by students enrolled or attempting to enroll in nontraditional classes are the 



following: 




1. 


Financial 


2. 


Scheduling of classes 


• 3. 


Single parent problems with children 


4. 


College versus work 


5. 


Family problems 


6. 


Child care 


7. 


Food stamps versus part-time work 


8. 


Studying and testing for older learners 


9. 


Peer acceptance of major 


10. 


Income included in grant application 


11. 


Perceived lower grades because of gender 
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12. New and unfamiliar terminology 

13. Applying for financial aid 

14. Lack of support from family 

15. Health issues, self and family 

16. Transportation 

Perceptions of Why Females and Males Do Not Enroll in Nontraditional Programs 



1. 


Feel intimidated 


2. 


Afraid they will not be accepted 


3. 


Feel they cannot do the work 


4. 


The socialization of females and males 


5. 


Peer Pressure 


6. 


Lack of current and appropriate career information 


7. 


Discouraged by counselors and instructors 


8. 


Lack of academic background, such as math 


9. 


Lack of family support 


10. 


Difficult to get into the programs 


11. 


Do not want to get dirty 


12. 


Fear of not being feminine or masculine 


13. 


Do not want to be different 


14. 


Fear of change 


15. 


Physical limitations 
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16. Do not want to compete with opposite gender 

17. Feel they will not advance on the job 

Gender-fair counselors need to assist the students/clients in knowing if the 
barriers are too great to overcome and to be realistic about their decisions. If several 
barriers can be eliminated by the institution, the gender-fair counselors need to work 
with the administrators to provide support services so that future enrollment of gender 
equity students is only a temporary postponement. Some alternatives and support 
services that may eliminate barriers for students enrolled in nontraditional programs are 
listed as follows: 

1. Dependent care assistance (one of the biggest barriers) 

2. Academic support, e.g., tutoring 

3. Gender equity development/placement information and 
assistance 

4. Internships in training area 

5. Personal counseling 

6. Job acquisition skills 

7. Financial aid 

8. Transportation assistance 

9. Off-campus classes 

10. More reference books 

11. Scholarships for students in nontraditional programs 

12. Mentor program 
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13. Gradual enrollment in classes 

14. Seminars/workshops dealing with nontraditional careers 

15. Support groups 

16. Designated office and contact person 

Career Development for Women 

The influence of internal and external factors on a woman's career development 
has been widely discussed. The gender-role system has limited women's educational and 
occupational options, social and intellectual development, and economic status over the 
life span due to this lack of career information, adult models, and sense of self-direction. 
The female stereotype becomes internalized and reinforced by society, causing it to 
continue into adulthood. Some of the factors which have been combined 
into a deficit model that limits women's options and keeps them from developing their 
human potential are the lack of the following: 



1. 


Work orientation 


2. 


Planning orientation 


3. 


Role models 


4. 


Self-esteem 


5. 


Mathematics/science and athletic training 


6. 


Economic independence 


7. 


Managerial skills 


8. 


Messages other than the Cinderella syndrome of being submissive, 




dependent, invisible, and passive 
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In counseling women considering a non-traditional career, gender-fair counselors 
need to be very aware of and sensitive to how women have been stereotyped and 
programmed. Counselors need to realize that some women's lives have been defined by 
the family and the family life cycle, whereas men's lives have been defined by work and 
career success. 

Women have different needs in their career development and personal 
development processes. Counseling approaches for female clients include the following: 

1. Help females think of themselves as persons, to affirm their sense of 
personal worth, to face and work through their identity or role conflicts. 

2. Assist females to consider a wide range of occupational options in addition 
to the traditional stereotyped ones. Do not be shocked when a woman 
wants to be a welder or draftsperson. 

3. Facilitate communication with women in those atypical fields as well as 
typical ones. 

4. Help females think through and plan for multiple roles as workers and 
parents. 

5. Assist females with learning the process of decision-making. 

6. Assist females to choose a career in accordance with their values, abilities, 
motivation, and preferences from a variety of patterns. 

7. Help females to clarify values if based on misinformation. 

8. Be aware of a female's developmental stage and "where she is coming 
from" as a person and a woman. 

9. Help young women to think in terms of short-term and long-term goals. 

10. Help females develop independent behavior, self assertiveness, and the 
ability to channel energies toward a goal and self-confidence. 
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11. Encourage vicariously experiencing a number of career options through 
guided fantasy and the directed reading of biographies and career-related 
fiction. 

12. Develop counseling strategies which discard or eliminate gender 
stereotypes, not just exchange them. 

13. Encourage females to have higher expectations and to expect more 
successful performance. Males generally have higher expectations and 
expect more successful performance, and boys expect to perform better on 
a given task than girls. When a woman fails at a job or task, she did not 
have the skills necessary. When a man fails at a job or task, the task or 
job was too difficult. 

14. Encourage females to work independently. 

15. Help females to trust their own individual decisions. 

16. Encourage females to develop more fully an internal individual standard 
for excellence. 

17. Encourage females to stay in math and science classes. 
Career Development for Men 

The career development of men has been studied longer and more intensively 
than women's. More career development texts and interest inventories are written by 
men and prorate from a premise of men and career. Some of the male stereotypes as 
perceived by society include: 

1. Be leaders 

2. Be strong and athletic 

3. Develop mechanical, analytical, and mathematical 
abilities. 

4. Be competitive, autonomous problem solvers 

5. Strive for career success which equals self worth 
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6. Strive for personal achievement. 

Men today are beginning to examine their own lives from a communal 
perspective, as women have done for long time. The male has suffered due to gender 
stereotyping. Research has documented the stress that stereotyping places on boys and 
men. It is not by accident that our male population has had a higher mortality rate than 
' women in the past. 

Mike Wallace of "Sixty Minutes" stated that men feel compelled not only to 
achieve, but to keep out-doing themselves just to maintain their sense of self-worth. 
From the early years, boys are taught the lessons of intense competition 

Males are expected to acquire prestige and status for themselves and their 
families, respect among peers, and are generally known as being the main providers. 
Men have been expected in the past to be the primary wage earners of their families; 
however, this is changing as the demographics of the head of household is changing. 
Boys grow up knowing this and as a result may not feel free to pursue career alternatives 
which have lower salaries or entail great risks, even though such careers may provide a 
great deal of satisfaction. The creative arts are often rejected by males because they feel 
the monetary risks are too great. Failure is feared because success at work reinforces 
their masculinity and sense of worth. On the other hand, success is feared because it 
does not always mean happiness and satisfaction in life. 

Behaving in the prescribed masculine manner limits a male in developing 
traditionally accepted "feminine" qualities such as warmth, emotionality and patience. 
Behaving in one's prescribed gender role norm means suppressing any interest one might 
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have in career fields which have been socially identified with the other gender. 

Researchers are also beginning to look at men's lives in some new ways-balancing 
of work, relationships, and leisure; the negative consequences of male socialization; 
male/female employment combinations (dual career); mid-life career shifts and pre- 
retirement; and gender-role strain. 

The following recommendations have been made concerning counseling males: 

1. Assess the gender-role conflict and strain in males and the degree that 
gender-role conflicts limit their emotional, interpersonal, and physical lives. 

2. Assist males to think through and plan for multiple roles as workers and 
parents. 

3. Assist males to explore their fear of femininity and gender-role conflict 
patterns through consciousness-raising experiences. 

4. Encourage males to develop and include their sensitivity and nurturing 
qualities in their life-planning goals. 

5. Provide educational and preventive programming to assist those 
experiencing gender-role conflict and strain. 

6. Help males to understand their attitudes and values toward gender-role 
changes. 

Freeing males from rigid gender-role constraints perpetuated by stereotypes and 
socialization through gender-fair counseling should be. a major goal of gender-fair 
counselors. 

RESOURCES 

Students need information about nontraditional careers. Suggestions for the 
counselor providing information include the following: 
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1. Occupations in high local demand, employing companies, labor market 
information, and opportunities for a non-traditional career. 

2. Job advancement, potential salary, training required, work environment 
that shows gender equity is emphasized. 

3. Materials encouraging gender-biased careers. 

4. Role models or mentors available to discuss the positive side to choosing a 
gender-biased career. 

5. Role models or mentors available to discuss the struggles, barriers and 
challenges of choosing a gender-biased career. 

6. Allowing the student to visit a few classes and/or work sites where the 
majority of the class is one gender. 

7. Having students interview or shadow someone who has chosen a gender- 
bias career. 

8. Being cognizant of training and job availability within local and regional 
area. 

9. Emphasizing nontraditional training by removing roadblocks, both 
imaginary and real. 

The goal of gender-fair counseling is to assist the student to make a career 

decision and to investigate the advantages and rewards of a gender-bias career. 

CAREER ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 

In selecting career assessment instruments, sample copies need to be obtained and 
examined thoroughly to determine whether or not they will meet the needs of their 
particular students and situation. The following list of commonly used vocational 
assessment instruments for postsecondary students can be used as a general guide to 
determine which tests might be appropriate for possible adoption. The instruments listed 
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are not inclusive of all career assessment instruments available but examples of 
instruments that deal with career development and are appropriate for the college 



student. 




l. 


ACT Career Planmng Program (CPP) 


2. 


Adult Career Concerns Inventory (ACCI) 


3. 


Adaptability lest 


A 

4. 


Assessment ot Career Decision Making (ACDM) 


c 


Career Assessment Instruments (CAI). 


£ 

o. 


Career Decision Scale (CDS) 


/. 


Career Development Inventory (CDI) 


Q 
O. 


Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) 


V. 


Career Path Strategy 




College Major Card Sort 


1 1 
11. 


Employment Readiness Scale 


1 1 
1Z. 


Kuder Career Development Inventory 


13. 


Major-Minor-finder (M-M-F) 


14. 


Motivated Skills Card Sort (MSCS) 


15. 


Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (M-BT) 


16. 


Ohio Work Values Inventory 


17. 


U.S. Employment Service Interest Inventory 



* Adapted from: Whitfield, E. A., Kapes, J. T., & Mastie, M. M. (1988). User's matrix of career 
Assessment instruments. In J. T. Kapes & M. M. Mastie (Eds.). A Counselor's Guide to Career 
Assessment Instruments (2nd ed.) (Appendix C). Alexandria, VA: The National Career Development 
Association. 
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The following list of vocational assessment instruments may be used as a guide for 
secondary students: 



Combination Interest and Aptitude 

ACT Career Planning Program (CPP) 
*APTlCOM 

Aptitude Based Career Decision/Interest Based Career Decisions 
(ABCD/IBCD) 

Career Assessment Battery (CAB) 
Career Survey 

Differential Aptitude Test/Careers Interest Inventory 
Individual Career Exploration (ICE) 

*Micro-Computer Evaluation and Screening Assessment (MESA) 
Micro D.O.T. 

Occupational Aptitude Survey and Interest Schedule (OASIS) 
System for Assessment and Group Evaluation/Compute-^ [-Match 
(SAGE) 

Vocational Interest, Experience, and Skill Assessment (VIESA) 
World of Work Inventory (WOWI) 
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APTITUDE 



Paper-And-Pencil Aptitude 

Bennett Hand Tool Desterity Test 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 

Career Ability Placement Survey (CAPS) 

Differential Aptitude Test V (DAT) 

Discorver What You're Best At 

Flanagan Aptitude Classification Test (FACT) 

Minnesota Clerical Text 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 

USES General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 

Performan ce Aptitude 

* Bennett Hand Tool Dexterity Test 
Career Ability Placement Survey (CAPS) 

Career Orientation Placement and Evaluation Survey (COPES) 
*Crawford Small Parts Desterity Test 
*Flanagan Aptitude Classification Test (FACT) 

* Ludlow Evaluation of Lifting and Carrying (LELAC) 
*McCarron-Dial System (MDS) 

Microcomputer Evaluation and Screening Assessment (MESA) 

* Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test (MRMT) 
*Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 
^Perceptual Memory Test 

Prevocational Assessment Screen (PAS) 
*Purdue Pegboard 
Test of Spatial Analysis 

* Vocational Skills Assessment and Development Program 
Work Assessment Package 
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INTEREST 



California Occupational Preference System (COPS) 

Career Assessment Inventory - The Enhanced Version (CAI) 

Career Exploration Series 

Career Interest Test (CFT) 

Career Planning System Level 1 (CPS) 

Career Targets 

Comprehensive Career Assessment Scale 
*Geist Picture Interest Inventory 
"Geist Picture Interest Inventory (Deaf Form) 
Gordon Occupational Checklist II 

Harrington O'Shea Career Decision-Making System (CDM) 
Heckman-Gaither Interest Inventory 

Interest Determination, Exploration and Assessment System (IDEAS) 
Interest Based Career Decision (IBCD) 
Inventory of Interests 

Judgement of Occupational Behavior Orientation (JOB-O) 

Kuder General Interest Survey Form E (Kuder E) 

Kuder Occupational Interest Survey (Kuder DO) 

Missouri Occupational Preference Inventory (MOPI) 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS II) 

"Pictorial Inventory of Careers (PIC) (NR) 

* Picture Interest Exploration Survey (PIES) (NR) 

"Reading Free Vocational Interest Inventory (R-FVII) (NR) 

"Self-Directed Search (SDS) Form E 

Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (SCII) 

USES Interest Inventory (USES II) 

Vocational Research Interest Inventory (VRII) 

"Vocational Interest and Sophistication Assessment Level 1 (VISA) 

"Vocational Interest Inventory and Exploration Survey (VOC-Ties) 

"Wide Range Interest Opinion Test, Revised (WRIOT) (NR) 
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WORK SAMPLES 

*Carrels for Hands On Individualized Career Education (CHOICE) 
*Comprehensive Occupational Assessment and Training System 

(COATES) 
*Hester Evaluation System (HESTER) 

* Jewish Employment and Vocational Service Work Sample System 
(JEVS) 

* Micro-Tower System 

*Microcomputer Evaluation of Career Areas (MECA) 

Project Discovery 

*SfdUs Assessment Module (SAM) 

* Singer Vocational Evaluation System 
*Talent Assessment Program System (TAPS) 

•Testing, Orientation, and Work Evaluation Rehabilitation (TOWER) 
Tool Tech Today 

*Valpar Component Work Sample Series (Valpar) 

* Vocational Information and Evaluation Work Sample (VIEWS) 

* Vocational Temperament and Aptitude System (VITAS) 
Systematic Approach to Vocational Evaluation (SAVE) 
*Wide Range Employment Sample Test (Wrest) 



Career and occupational counseling should not be a one-shot affair. Following the initial 
assessment and explanation of results, the gender-fair counselor and/or instructor needs 
to continue to meet with the students. Students often change their minds or develop 
new interests as they pursue their education. Their awareness of different occupational 
options, decisions made about technical career choices may change, as the students 
participate in education or training programs. 
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The student of today needs to be encouraged to continue career and occupational 
exploration and to continue visiting with a counselor or teacher/instructor if they have 
additional questions or concerns. They need to understand that career decisions made 
are not set in stone and can be changed. 

Gender-fair counselors doing career guidance must possess awareness of the 
profound transformations occurring in technology and in human perception. The 
projected shift for the future is from gender roles to synergy which reflects a 
reconciliation between the genders at a deep level, a greater harmony between what 
used to be masculine or feminine qualities. The future of synergy could mean the end of 
the battle of the sexes and a synthesis of the best qualities and characteristics of each. 

Because the residues of the old sex-role system are still present, powerful, and 
having negative effects, it is necessary to create positive interventions for both youths and 
adults in curriculum, in counseling, and in programs. One of the greatest challenges for 
career guidance in the future will be to help people cope with and manage the changes 
in their lives. Helping people understand and manage life transitions and empowering 
them to bring about planned changes in their own personal lives and work environments 
may be one of the major contributions of gender-fair counseling. 

THE ROLE OF THE INSTRUCTORS/TEACHERS 

A new challenge is facing instructors/teachers today as increasing numbers of 
males and females are exploring nontraditional occupations by enrolling in programs 
nontraditional to their gender. The role of the instructors/teachers is to assist these 
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students to become an accepted part of the classroom. Instructors/ teachers should 
increase awareness of issues related to gender equity and nontraditional occupations. 

Appropriate Classroom Behaviors 

One of the first issues that the instructor/teacher will need to address in the 
traditional classroom environment for the nontraditional student will be the obvious or 
not-so-obvious gender biased attitudes of the traditional students. By exhibiting positive, 
accepting behavior toward the students for whom the class is nontraditional, the 
instructor/teacher will be setting a good role model for the rest of the students. For the 
instructor/teacher to provide a gender-fair classroom, nonsexist language and materials 
that are inclusive of both genders should be used. Also, the instructor/teacher will need 
to maintain the same classroom expectations for the nontraditional students as well as 
traditional students. 

Materials and Instructional Techniques 

Materials and instructional techniques instructors/teachers use in the classroom 
need to include nontraditional students and increase gender awareness. Examples of 
instructional classroom techniques include the following: 

1. Using supplemental materials such as audio/visual presentations, posters, 
or bulletin boards and handouts which are gender inclusive. 

2. Modifying instruction to include the usage of generic pronouns and gender 
inclusive terms (e.g., he or she, they, police officer, fire fighter). 

3. Conduct classroom activities that address gender equity issues and 
awareness. 
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4. Collect current newspaper and magazine articles that depict the changing 
roles of women/men. 

5. Collect current articles from professional journals, newsletters or 
newspapers on the issue of gender equity. 

Several examples of activities to promote gender equity awareness that can be 
modified for classroom discussion can be found in the ACTIVITIES section of this 
manual found in Chapter V. An example of a classroom awareness exercise at the 
beginning of the semester would be for the class to identify and discuss the obvious and 
not-so-obvious stereotypes in texts and other printed materials, or in known work sites. 

To promote gender equity awareness and to be a role model for gender equity, 
the instructor/teacher needs to constantly assess the textbooks, handouts and 
audio/visuals for gender bias information. Assessment and evaluation techniques that 
the instructor may use to eliminate gender stereotyping in materials presented might be: 

1. Are both males and females shown in traditionally gender-biased 
occupations? Both female and male welders? 

2. Is there any evidence of tokenism? One female in a group of ten male 
construction workers? One male in a group of female secretaries? 

3. Is either gender consistently shown in serving, assisting, and other 
secondary roles? Women as supervisor of nurses with males as orderlies? 

4. Are work roles tied to social roles? Are men shown making coffee? Are 
women the only part-time workers? 

5. Are traits such as independence, decisiveness, drive, ambition, creativity, 
and loyalty indicated for both females and males? 



6. Are there unnecessary references to physical attributes? The macho truck 
driver? The sexy receptionist? 
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7. Are suggestions for grooming and personal appearance directed to both 
males and females? 



Community and Agency Resources 

Developing gender equity and nontraditional resource materials from the 
community and state agencies will assist the instructors' implementation of equitable 
education and guidance for students. The following suggestions have been developed by 
Woolridge (1984) to create gender bias-free information resources: 

1. Provide display information from employment offices on employment 
trends and training programs. Spotlight statistics on women's involvement. 

2. Request current informational pamphlets about women and employment 
from the Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

3. Identify national, state and local organizations that can provide resources 
or speakers on sexism and its effect 

4. Provide a list of financial aid resources for women and nontraditional 
workers. 

5. Obtain career literature from state agency. 

The example of resources and materials previously listed should be current and 
continually updated and accessible for all students and educators. 

Mentors or Role Models 

For students to be successful in nontraditional programs and in their future 
careers, they need to be exposed to good role models who have been successful in 
nontraditional careers. Because of the scarcity of role models in nontraditional 
occupations, a mentor may be identified that can enhance the success of nontraditional 
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students. Example of activities or outside resources that will provide role models or 
mentors are as follows: 

1. Maintaining a file of workers in nontraditional occupations, willing to serve 
as guest speakers, panel members, resource persons, or advisory committee 
members. 

2. Identifying a list of workers in nontraditional occupations that would be 
willing to be mentor for the student during their academic career and 
after graduation. 

3. Maintaining a list of workplaces that students can visit that have individuals 
employed in nontraditional careers. 

4. Identified guest speakers that can talk not only about choosing a 
nontraditional occupation, but about the need of family support; realistic 
job barriers and attitudes; and other related concerns. 

Inservice for Instructors/Teachers 

To eliminate gender stereotyping in the classroom, instructors/teachers need to be 
provided information and teaching techniques related to gender equity and 
nontraditional occupations. For the workshops or inservices to be successful and to 
provide a vehicle for disseminating information to all instructors, it is important to 
involve instructors in the planning process. Workshops or inservices that might be 
appropriate for the instructor/teacher are: 

1. Current legislation that relates to gender bias and nontraditional careers. 

2. Future work force needs and trends, characteristics of the future work 
force. 

3. Awareness of gender stereotyping and bias, as it relates to self, students, 
and occupations. 

4. Classroom activities, strategies and techniques for developing gender equity 
awareness among students. 
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5. Identification, recruitment, and retention of students in nontraditional 
technical programs. 

6. Identification of community and college resources available to instructors 
and support staff. 

7. Recognizing and eliminating gender bias in teaching techniques and 
educational materials. 

8. Facts, statistics and myths associated with nontraditional workers. 

9. Strategies for evaluating program effectiveness and improvement, and 
follow-up of program completers. 



THE ROLE OF ADMINISTRATORS 

For the elimination of gender stereotyping and bias in the classrooms, counseling 
and career development, administrative support is necessary. While instructors/teachers 
and gender-fair counselors provide direct services to students, administrators set the tone 
for the campus learning environment, and the type of support provided programs, 
instructors/ teachers and gender-fair counselors. The administrators also set the example 
for ail personnel to network arid work with community agencies and businesses. 

Examples of Positive Administrative Support 

1. Assist in providing the channels for informing the staff and community 
about urograms and services available. 

2. Provide and support a more flexible learning environment to meet the 
changing needs of the student and work force. 

3. Involve the business community and agencies in collaborative efforts to 
provide services and develop programs to meet the specific needs of the 
student enrolled in nontraditional occupations. 

4. Develop counseling and support programs which stress equal opportunities 
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for both genders in all occupational areas and provide support for students 
in nontraditional fields. 

5. Encourage and support the development of programs or grants to procure 
additional funding sources for the gender equity student. 

6. Develop and promote placement activities which include assistance for 
entry into the work force and/or additional postsecondary training provided 
for students enrolled in and/or completing programs nontraditional 

to their gender. 

7. Implement public relations efforts which promote gender equity activities. 

8. Consult with influential parties such as employers, community groups and 
the general public. 

9. Become aware of career development purpose, philosophy, and goals. 

10. Provide support for the resources required to encourage gender equity 
campus wide in the classroom and in counseling activities. 

11. Use counselors' strength through instructor/teacher inservice, evening 
programs, individual and group career counseling. 

12. Support campuswide career planning and development activities such 
as gender equity career days. 

13. Provide adequate facilities, equipment, and instructional and resource 
materials for all programs so that both genders can participate equally. 

14. Review funds appropriated for instructors, facilities, and equipment of 
traditional gender-biased classes to insure equitable funding. 

15. Increase instructor/counselor awareness and responsibility for enrollment 
patterns in the educational institution/school. 

16. Remember that female instructors/teachers are not necessarily less gender- 
biased in their attitudes and behavior than male personnel. 

17. Encourage attendance at professional meetings and conferences that deal 
with gender equity. 

18. Encourage professional growth by enrolling in courses offered on the topic 
of gender equity issues. 
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The role of the administration is to support the existing programs and to provide 
the learning environment that will continually be modified and upgraded as the needs of 
the student change. 

Attaining Administrative Support 

The following is a list of several ways administrative 
support can be attained: 

1. Informal conversations with other educators. 

2. Current statistical data and future trends and skills needed for the work 
force 2000. 

3. Current legislation that promotes gender equity. 

4. Presentations at appropriate staff meetings. 

5. Campus wide survey of nontraditional student needs. 

6. Evaluation of services presently being provided. 

7. Support and feedback from students, business and community members. 

THE ROLE OF GENDER-EQUITY COORDINATOR 

Based on the provisions of Section 222 of Perkins II local sex equity coordinators 
or directors of funded geuder equity programs are responsible for the following 
functions: 

1. Develop programs of information and outreach to women, concerning 

vocational education and employment opportunities for women (including 
opportunities for careers as technicians and skilled workers in 
technical fields and new and emerging occupational fields); 
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2. Provide assistance and advice to the institution for expanding vocational 
opportunities for women; 

3. Assist administrators, instructors/teachers, and counselors in implementing 
programs and activities to increase male and female students' enrollment in 
nontraditional programs; 

4. Assist in the development of the local annual plan for the use of all funds 
available for such programs; 

5. Assuring the provisions of support services and preparatory services for 
those participating in nontraditional vocational education programs, such as 
dependent care and transportation; and 

6. Evaluate the effectiveness of the institution's programs and activities in 
meeting the education and employment needs of women in nontraditional 
occupations. 

In Texas, these funds are also used at the secondary level to provide for regional gender 
equity grants, which usually employ an equity coordinator or specialist. Their 
responsibilities include the following: 

* Plan and conduct staff development activities for teachers, counselors, and 
administrators designed to: 

Eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education 

Meet the objectives of the Carl Perkins Consortium project 

* Provide information to students designed to: 

Inform them about nontraditional occupations and information designed to 
eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education 

Inform them about sequencing courses, and the variety of vocational 
courses available to them (CP.) 

Provide them with an evaluation of their interests and aptitudes (CP.) 

* Assist schools to develop appropriate recruitment procedures, plans and 
suggestions for placement of students in vocational education programs. 
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* Assist schools in the design and operation of vocational education programs, 
services and activities to: 

Eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education 

Provide services to special populations students in vocational education 

* Organize and coordinate a regional advisory committee. 

* Coordinate program development and service activities with other related 
agencies and organizations, 

* Acquire extensive knowledge of employment opportunities in region. 

* Manage all program activities, complete all reports, and conduct evaluation. 

Strategies and Techniques for Program Development 

1. Work with teachers, curriculum directors, media directors, and librarians, 
in the establishment of gender equity resource bank of available and up-to- 
date materials. 

2. Develop a marketing plan that will circulate gender equity materials both 
on and off campus. 

3. Assess student survey evaluations of instructors and counselors. 

4. Regularly examine criteria used to evaluate all job placement programs, 
extracurricular activities, honors, and awards. 

5. Evaluate and project the reasons for under-representation of gender in 
technical programs. 

6. Coordinate and establish a variety of activities, conferences, sponsored 
events, speakers, to provide visibility and promote acceptance of gender 
equity technical education. 

7. Periodically circulate guidelines/recommendations for avoiding written and 
oral sexist language in any campus classroom, activated or printed 
materials. 

8. Interview instructors of traditionally gender-biased courses for input 
concerning problems in recruiting nontraditional students. 
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9. Develop a series of mini-workshops for instructors to explore sexist 
attitudes and behaviors and how to eliminate them. 

10. Distribute gender-bias attitude questionnaires to faculty and discuss 
methods for achieving gender-fair behavior in working with students. 

Information regarding the current work force and the status of the world of work 

change, and new statistics and trends are reported periodically. It is important for the 

coordinator to keep up with the latest developments regarding career opportunities and 

the changing work force when coordinating career exploration and planning activities. 

The following suggestions have been developed by McDaniels (1989) for either 

coordinators or counselors: 

1. Read the mqjor U. S. government sources. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Department of Labor) and the Bureau of the Census (Department of 
Commerce) have a variety of publications that can provide current data. 

2. Read relevant magazines. There are a growing number of national, 
regional, and local magazines with relevant information (e.g., Money, U. S. 
News and World Report, Working Women). 

3. Keep up with new books in the field. Newsletters and professional journals 
carry reviews of new publications. Information can also be obtained from 
exhibitors at conferences and from publishers. ( e.g., Megatrends for 
Women). 

The ideal situation finds instructors, gender-fair counselors, and administrators 
involved in a collaborative recruitment effort. No matter how much support counselors 
give students, they will not enroll without the assurance that the instructors believe in 
nontraditional equity. 
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V. STRATEGIES FOR IMPROVING SEX EQUITY IN 
VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 

by Nettye Medlock 

COUNSELORS: 
1. Recruitment 

In 1992 the American Association of University Women released a report 
entitled, How Schools Shortchange Girls, which highlighted many issues that have seemed 
dormant for a number of years. In the report it was pointed out that the urgency of 
gender equity once uppermost in many educators* minds, especially when Title IX anti- 
discrimination legislation passed in the early 1970s, seems to have abated for many 
professionals and many institutions. After all, more women than men are enrolling in 
higher education at the baccalaureate level, and the gap that once existed has virtually 
disappeared. Only a college that has been single-sex or colleges with particular 
disciplines such as engineering or agrioilture or nursing, once enclaves for only men or 
women, maintain a focus on gender issues. For others, the pressure has dissipated, or at 
least become subordinate to other more urgent campus concerns. The report reminds all 
of us in education that no matter how far we have come in addressing the issues of 
gender equity, we still have a great distance to go. 

The implications that this report has for those in the professions of high school 
scholarship counselors, admissions and financial aid persons are noteworthy in light of 
the essential roles they play in the recruitment and placement of students at the campus 
level. Not only must they convince the presidents or superintendents, deans and 
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principals, and faculties of the reality of the demographics in the educational pipeline, 
but remind them of the needs for the future. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor publication, Workforce 2000: Work 
and Workers in the 21st Century (1987), by the year 2000, for the first time in history, a 
majority of all new jobs will require a postsecondary education; the best career 
opportunities will be in the professional and technical fields requiring the highest 
education and skill levels; and almost two-thirds of the new entrants into the American 
work force between now and 2000 will be women or minorities. 

Thus, it is critical that concerted efforts be made to encourage female students to 
pursue the widest range of curricular choices, that the opportunities for reward and 
recognition are as open for them as they are for male students, and that faculties in all 
disciplines at all levels are ready to educate both sexes. Information must also be 
provided that addresses adequately the differences that do exist between the sexes, and 
at every level those concerned with issues of sex equity must be facilitator of change, not 
only at the campus level but also in the education community at large. 

One process that impedes recruitment of women to colleges and universities is the 
over-emphasis that is placed on achievement tests. Too often the discussion about 
women and college enrollment begins with a focus on their weaker performance on 
standardized tests, particularly in the areas of mathematics and science. It is not unusual 
for the SAT and achievement tests to be used as examples of differential performance 
between male and female students and cited as reasons why, is that female students are 
thought to be less capable of handling the rigors of certain challenging courses of study. 
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Those who reach such conclusions ignore the many reasons behind the score 
differentials. An examination of The College Board's, College Bound Seniors: i991 
Profile of SAT and Achievement Test Takers, reveals that almost since the SAT was first 
administered, females anc^ males, as groups, have demonstrated different levels of 
performance. For many years, the differences followed the stereotypical, and perhaps 
expected, pattern of females scoring higher in the verbal area and males scoring higher 
in math. Because that seemed reasonable, given the educational patterns and career 
expectations of the country, it received little attention. However, starting in the early 
1970s, female students began to lose the advantage they once held on the verbal section 
of the SAT, while making little progress in math. The variance in recent times between 
the two groups has been as much as 13 points on the verbal and 52 points on the math 
sections. It also should be noted that similar score differences between males and 
females are exhibited in other nationally administered tests. 

The College Board Review (Spring 1992) in an article entitled, "Closing the Gender 
Gap: What's Behind the Differences in Test Scores, What Can Be Done About It?," 
speaks to the issue of recruiting by suggesting that, "As facilitator of change, educators 
must make sure that the academic environment fosters growth for all students." In 
formulating strategies for where we go in the future, the following conclusion was 
offered: 

"The demand for competent professionals in all fields, 
especially technical areas requiring strong preparation in 
math and science, requires that we refocus our attention on 
the needs and aspirations of women. We must think 
creatively about our methods of instruction so that we can 




create an environment that fosters exploration and inquiry in 
all disciplines, for all students. 

We must find, and use, all forms of measurement, so 
that women's accomplishments and competencies are 
adequately assessed and we must insure that the form of 
assessment does not inappropriately steer women away from 
certain fields of study, and most of all, we must make sure 
that the pipeline remains as open as possible, from 
elementary school through doctoral education, in order for us 
to be able to insist that the schools do not shortchange 
women, and we do not shortchange our society by leaving 
behind one-half of the population which has so much to 
contribute." 



One benefit that has resulted from projects to increase nontraditional enrollments 
has been growth in students' knowledge about vocational educational programs. Many 
counselors and teachers at first suspicious of the purposes of some of these efforts, were . 
later pleased to find an increased enrollment demand by both sexes following fairs, 
classroom tours and assembly programs. In fact, in many schools, neither students nor 
nonvocational education faculty really know much about the vocational education 
program. 

Ways to encourage students to enroll in programs not traditional for their sex 
include the following: 

* Orientation programs as part of a g eneral orientation for new students or 
students at feeder schools. This should include a sequence introducing all the vocational 
education programs, emphasizing that they all welcome male and female enrollments. 
- Audio-visual materials should portray both males and females as students and workers. 
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Written materials also should not give the impression that the program is only for one 
sex. 

* Career Fairs : Many schools sponsor career fairs in which students are given an 
opportunity to talk to potential employers or individuals knowledgeable about 
occupational openings. Special efforts can be made to emphasize that all jobs are open 
to both sexes. 

* Tour of the Facilities : A school that was single sex for years may be a 
forbidding institution to members of the opposite sex. This problem and analogous 
problems of previous single sex wings, floors or classrooms can be handled through the 
use of a guided tour of the facilities or potential enrollees. Frequently, a major barrier to 
nontraditional enrollment is the simple fear of the unfamiliar. 

2, Counseling 

Guidance and counseling is more than information about the increasing pattern of 
re-entry into the labor market after children are grown. We should not wait until the 
woman is thirty-five with three children in school before telling her what the future 
holds. The Women's Bureau study, Fifteen Years After College: A study of Alumnae of the 
Class of 1945, has uncovered widespread dissatisfaction with the extent and timing of 
guidance services. The study found that early guidance and an understanding of the 
married woman's life pattern can point to areas which are flexible and to ways in which 
professional skills can be kept alive during the years at home; a conclusion that remains 
relevant nearly 50 years later. Secondary school personnel must be made aware of this 
need for early guidance. 
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On September 6-8, 1962, the American Council on Education, with assistance 
from the Carnegie Coloration of New York and the University of Minnesota, sponsored 
a conference on the Continuing Education of Women at Itasca State Park, Minnesota. 
The information provided at this conference needs to be made available to all faculties 
and students at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

For example, one of the conference participants, Gordon W. Blackwell, who at 
that time was President of Flordia State University observed that the responsibilities of 
colleges and universities did not end at simply making their undergraduate women 
students ready for continuing education; there is also the responsibility to provide 
continuing educational opportunities for them. To insure that this is done, he 
recommended that educational counseling centers for women be established. He also 
observed that there are few places where women of thirty or forty or even fifty years of 
age can go for diagnosis of their intellectual potential, evaluation of their prior 
education, and review of their work experience, with subsequent counseling as to next 
steps in both education, and career planning. Many of the women that Blackwell was 
referring to at that time were in high school or college before Pearl Harbor, before 
atomic energy was harnessed, and before man ventured into space. Consequently, they 
found themselves in a different social environment in which opportunities for women had 
greatly expanded. With children in school or college and with the freedom from . 
household chores provided by modern technology, they frequently felt a growing 
restlessness and antipathy toward mental and physical inactivity. 
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From this point forward women generally see about them evidences of an 
increasing acceptability of women in a wide variety of working roles. Their husbands, as 
well as their employers and other men in society, show signs of accepting this new role of 
women, and, in fact, frequently are anxious to accept them in partnership in other than 
home and family concerns. Furthermore, the chances are that they will outlive their 
husbands. In face of these aspects of modern society, women with more and more time 
on their hands are often anxious to seed new modes of personal development and social 
contribution. Inquiries made daily at colleges and universities, the popularity of adult 
education courses, the continuing invasion of the job market-all these attest the need of 
women to find ways of becoming and remaining genuinely active and productive. 

Whether for personal satisfaction, for enhancing employability and productive 
potential, or for learning to fill better a voluntary community leadership role, many 
women have revealed that they see a first step toward self-fulfillment in a return to 
education. For this reason adult women will bring the following kinds of questions to an 
educational counseling center: What is my intellectual aptitude or potential? What 
professional or technical work should I prepare for? Based on the education I have had, 
what kind of educational program do I now need? What kind of general or liberal 
courses should I take to be intellectually and culturally alive? From what institution can I 
get the required educational program and through what medium-resident study for one 
or more years, occasional resident courses,, resident summer session, correspondence 
courses, television courses, or programmed learning in the home? These are all questions 
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that are not easily answered without the benefit of some form of guidance and 
counseling services. 

Counselors play an important role in the facilitation of career development. They 
can also impact the career choice or decision by their own values and biases on 
development, especially career development- A study related to counseling practices in 
career planning found that females planning careers in traditionally male fields may 
receive biased counseling. Counselors responded more positively to female students with 
nontraditional, masculine career goals. Both male and female counselors were more 
accepting of female students with traditional career goals than of those with 
non-traditional career goals. This finding stresses the need for sex-fair counseling in 
counselor preparation programs (Johnson, Harper, Hatfield, Teeson and Hansen, 1980). 

Counseling and guidance may contribute to the problem women students often 
have in achieving support as well as advancement. Some women students are still advised 
that careers and advanced degrees are not important for women; that women cannot or 
should not combine careers with marriage and family; or that they should not pursue 
nontraditional careers. 

Personal counseling and guidance services can include peer counseling which 
female students often find helpful, as well as groups and centers for women with similar 
needs, such as reentry women or minority women. Career planning services can provide 
information on occupations traditionally considered "male," as well as workshops to 
interest women in the professions. Counselors can be encouraged to use a variety of 
educational materials, many of which have been developed under the sponsorship of the 
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Women's Educational Equity Act Program to meet the needs of different group of 
women. 

Before counselors can become more effective in helping students to recognize 
sex-role stereotyping, they must first identify their own biases and attitudes toward job 
options. It is difficult for counselors to recognize and appropriately deal with biases if 
they share them with their students. If counselors believe that "the woman's place is in 
the home" or that "no woman wants an outdoor construction job," then they will be 
ineffective in the promotion of sex equity. Because a woman comes into the office 
wearing high heels and a dress does not mean that she would not be interested in a 
nontraditional career. 
3. Self-Awareness 

In his Autobiography, Malcolm X defines the very moment when he turned against 

white American society. It was when he told his high-school counselor that he was 

thinking of becoming a lawyer. His counselor replied: 

"Malcolm, one of life's first needs is for us to be realistic. A lawyer-that's no 
realistic goal for a nigger. You need to think about something you can be. Why 
don't you plan on carpentry?" 

Malcolm X reveals his reaction to the counselor's comment: 

'The more I thought afterwards about what he said, the more uneasy it made me. 
It just kept treading around in my mind. It was a surprising thing that I never 
thought of it that way before, but I realized that whatever I wasn't, I was smarter 
than nearly all those white kids. But apparently I was still not intelligent enough, 
in their eyes, to become what I wanted to be. It was then that I began to 
change-inside." 

In the book, Sex Bias in the Schools (Pottker and Fishel 1977), the authors are 
careful to point out the subtle and sometimes not-so-subtle influence that counseling can 
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have on a student's aspirations due to levels of awareness related to issues of sex bias 
and/or sex equity. 

"Inept counseling can have many consequences: Malcolm X is an extreme case. 
But in a one-to-one situation, where the pervading note is one of intimacy and care for 
the individual, a vocational rebuff can insult and damage a student's spirit." John F. 
Pietrofesa and Nancy K. Schlossberg, in Counselor Bias and the Female Occupational 
Role? stated that although counselors purport to treat girls' and boys' vocational aims 
equally, in practice they do not. 

Counselors, both male and female, are biased against women entering "masculine" 
jobs. The less "masculine" the job is, the less biased are the counselors against women 
occupying this job. Different reasons were given to the girls stating why they shouldn't 
enter "masculine" jobs: family reasons, working conditions, educational preparation, and 
so on. Interestingly, some counselors were biased in favor of women working in certain 
areas, and almost all of these counselors were women. 

Ann Steinmann, in Female Role Perception as a Factor in Counseling, points out 
the acarcity of counseling regarding women's working roles. Girls are unable to plan 
their future working lives as best they could because their ideas on marriage and work 
seem to be drawn almost entirely from their parents. Counselors must fill the gaps 
between student's ideas of self, their parents' attitudes toward work, and the structure of 
society. 

William C Bingham and Elaine W. House's study, Counselors View Women and 
Work: Accuracy of Information, shows that secondary-school counselors harbor 
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misinformation about women's work-roles. Only forty-eight percent of the items were 
marked correctly by the respondents. Women counselors were better informed as to 
women's work-roles than were male counselors, significantly so on twenty-eight percent 
of the items. The authors suggest that counselors' incorrect answers may be based on 
negative attitudes rather than on misinformation. 

Counselors are shown in these selections to be vocationally inept sources of 
negative attitudes and misinformation for schoolgirls. Counselors' own bias toward the 
proper role of women in society seems to be a major criteria for how they advise 
students. Male counselors, especially, may have a more deleterious effect on the girls 
whom they counsel. 

Counselors must be retrained with an increased sensitivity to the scope of 
women's options. Since counselors and precisely the schoolpeople who should be without 
prejudice regarding student's vocational choices, it is ironic that they display bias. In fact, 
counselors should be in the forefront of fighting school sexism. Counselors in particular 
should be the professionals helping to make aware and to change classroom teachers' 
own sex-typed attitudes. 

There is a growing literature about the needs of educated women. Longer lives, 
healthier children, advanced technology, mass production and distribution, and a world 
that has managed to stay at peace affords us a measure of assurance that our women will 
have more and more leisure during, and especially after, the years of child care. If 
leisure implies uselessness, it is a sweet coating for a bitter pill. Each of us needs the 
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inner satisfaction of making a continuing contribution, however small, to the society in 
which we live. 

Currently, a number of schools have offered programs to students at very early 
ages which help expand their awarenesses of career possibilities. However, many of these 
programs were created by people with severely restricted visions of which careers are 
appropriate for each sex. In fact, a 1973 study (Women on Words and Images, 1975) 
found a great deal of sex stereotyping in career education materials published after 1970. 

A first step in addressing the stereotyping problem would be to review existing 
career development and guideline programs including an analysis of educational 
materials, to see if all careers are portrayed as an open to both sexes. Numerous 
publications have been developed which can help educators do this. For example, 
McGraw-Hill has published Guidelines for Equal Treatment of the Sexes in McGraw-Hill 
Book Company Publications. If a career education program is in the planning stage, 
applying these criteria from the start helps avoid the unintentional development of a 
biased program. But, whether beginning a program or improving one, the 
administrator(s) and counselor(s) can take a number of steps to foster sex fairness. These 
steps include: 

* Purchasing only Sex-Fair Materials. Publishers are becoming increasingly aware 
of the sex fairness issue and are revising their materials accordingly. School policy should 
require that all new acquisitions be sex fair. 

♦Training teachers to raise the sex stereotyping issu e when using biased materials . 
Teachers can be provided with suggestions for discussions of sex stereotyping of careers. 
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The biased materials can be used as examples. For example, Women on Words and 
Images has published Guidelines for the Creative Use of Biased Materials in a Non-Biased 
Way, a useful document for teachers. 

♦Seeking out nontraditional worker s when planning site visits . Educators can 
make special efforts to visit employers having employees in nontraditional positions when 
their programs include field trips to job sites. Until recently, the junior high schools 
required that all boys take industrial arts and all girls take home economics. Title IX 
forbids such sex segregation now, but many schools have found that just removing the sex 
restrictive labels does not change enrollment patterns. Traditional views are strong 
influences, especially on pubescent youngsters anxious about their sex roles. Seeing and 
observing employees in nontraditional roles can help. 
DEVELOPING CURRICULUM 

Although opportunities to counteract sex stereotyping occur in all areas of the 
curriculum, from social studies to mathematics to physical education and at all grade 
levels, from nursery school to graduate school, there is a special need to address the 
issue in vocational education. Vocational education programs are designed to prepare 
students for the world of work. 

These programs also provide an opportunity for students to acquire more 
generalized job skills, a better understanding of the work place, increased 
self-confidence, and appropriate interpersonal behaviors and attitudes for work. All of 
these benefits are important to both. 
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With a curriculum that encourages boys and girls to learn more about 
nontraditional occupations and behaviors, teachers and counselors should be careful not 
to discourage students from choosing the more traditional occupations and behaviors* To 
truly expand life options is to increase student's freedom to choose based on interest 
rather than on gender or social class. 

An additional concern for educators should be whether the career education 
materials are representative of a broad range of social classes and minorities. Materials 
are frequently focused on white middle class students, to the exclusion of poor and 
minority students. Increasing life options for all students may require a different 
curriculum for the person growing up in poverty or coming from an environment with 
different values and customs. In line with our focus on sex equity as it relates to human 
development, we urge educators to choose activities for their students that are most 
appropriate to their stage of development and that incorporate both life/home and 
career planning. Curricula for older students should logically build on earlier content. 
Some programs reviewed included a focus on decision-making during the middle school 
years. Super (1980) found that most students were not ready to make career choices 
before their senior year in high school and many college bound students were not ready 
then. Decision-making skills can be taught from elementary school on, but curricula 
should avoid pressure to choose a particular occupation. 

However, since students spend more of their waking hours involved, either in 
• school or out, using printed or nonprinted materials, including textbooks, worksheets, 
videos, films, computer software, etc., it is evident that these materials have a potential 
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to influence students. Scott and Schau (1989) found six findings in their study of the 
influence of instructional materials on students which should be considered by educators 
at all levels. The six findings included: "(1) sex-biased language in materials distorts 
pupils' perceptions of reality; (2) sex-equitable materials expand sex role attitudes and 
knowledge about sex roles; (3) sex-equitable materials increase motivation to learn; (4) 
sex-equitable materials influence comprehension; (5) sex-equitable materials influence 
sex role behavior; and (6) many commonly used materials are sex biased." 

It is important that all educators know and understand the characteristics of sex- 
fair or sex-affirmative curriculum materials which include (a) gender-specific or gender- 
unspecific forms of language rather than male generic terminology, (b) both males and 
females are portrayed in numbers proportional to reality, (c) both males and females are 
portrayed in some nontraditional roles, and, (d) explanations of the problems and 
benefits of nonstereotypic roles and activities (ibid.). Then, all educators can develop 
curriculum and use curriculum materials to improve equity. 
STRATEGIES 

(Those additional activities marked with an are recommended additions by workshop 
participants throughout the contact year.) 

I. Nontraditional Occupations and Family Lifestyles - Marriage and Family Class 
Objectives: 

1. To familiarize students with nontraditional occupations 

2. To familiarize students with nontraditional family lifestyles 
Procedures: 
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1. Invite two or three couples employed in nontraditional occupations and with 

both spouses working to speak to the class about their career/family 
lifestyles. 

Example: Husband is a teacher or nurse and wife is a lawyer or 
policeofficer. 

2. Prepare topics for the speakers to cover in their presentation: 
A- How they made their occupational choice 

B. What support or pressure did they receive from their spouse or family 

members 

C. Attitudes about home/family lifestyle 

D. Difficulties in living out their choices 

E. Rewards of their choices 

Time: One class period 

Materials/Resources: Couples 

Prepared agenda for speeches 

Variation/Follow-up: 

A. Have students interview others in the community who have 

nontraditional careers/occupations and cover the same topics with 
them in the interviews for reports back to the class. 

B. Have students do research papers on how job/career choices affect 

personal and family lifestyles. 

C* Have students track nontraditional careers and do oral reporting 
(Houston). ■ 

D.* Have students pretend to have career and "keep a diary" of the duties 
performed daily (Houston). 

II. Attitudes on Sex Bias - House Plans/Drafting Class 

Objectives: 

1. To assist students in identifying their attitudes on sex bias 

2. To assist students in recognizing the impact of their attitudes in their daily 

work 
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Procedures: 

1. Assign students to sketch a floor plan to a home of their choice 

2. Have students label each space as to masculine or feminine 

3. Have discussions on how students determined where the labels applied and 

why 

4/ Discuss wht sex bias "really" is with all aspects covered (Austin). 

Time: One class period 

Materials/Resources: Drawing Materials 

Variation/Follow-up: 

1. Have students in drafting class to locate as many bias labeling as possible in 
materials such as texts, construction plans, tool names, etc. and bring to 
class for discussion. 

2/ Do "What's My Line" game show (Corpus Christi & Tyler). 

3. * Have students do a follow-up by reviewing magazines in the library for 

examples of bias and stereotyping. Then, write letters to magazines about 
their concerns (Houston). 

4. * Have students draw five to ten posters on nontraditional careers (Houston). 

5. * Have students pretend to be "the employee" and bring tools items used on 

"their job" to discuss with the class (Houston & Fort Worth). 

III. Faculty* (Corpus Christi) 

A. Video - Achieving Equity in Texas. 

Bring in a panel of professionals to speak to the issues brought out in the 
video. Professionals should be nontraditional; 
mechanical/drafting/welding/architectural technology/electrical and 
commercial servicing/cosmotpiogy/nurses /etc. 

B. Speak to the LAW 

Have a presentation on legal funding, lawsuits, etc. 
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C, Resource 



Provide a questionnaire for all students to provide feedback on treatment 
of students: 

- anonymous identify male/female 

- given with teachers' evaluations 

- statistics compiled by the Dean/Chairperson 



IV, Pre-registration of Students in High School* (Corpus Christi) 

1. Assist students for registration in choice of electives, so gender bias does not 

occur. Use as the resource the Qirriculum Handbook, Students Choice 
Sheets, and Teachers from various vocational/occupational classes, 

2. On Career Day, have speakers be of nontraditional gender. Make videos of 

both male and female traditional and nontraditional careers so they can be 
shown to students to dhow different genders working in nontraditional 
places/occupations, 

ADDITIONAL CURRICULUM/MATERIALS IDEAS 

1, To incorporate nontraditional career information into specific courses in order to 
make students aware of the curriculum bias areas as well as on the need for 
students to consider all options in decision-making, consider the following ideas: 

English-research papers, skits, and plays on male and female roles in literature 

Debate-topics such as "Who should stay home with a sickchild?", "Who should be 
responsible for home cleaning?", etc. 

History-discuss women in history and/or lack of attention to them 
Science-discuss women scientists and their contributions 



2, Develop a lesson in any subject on discrimination that requires total student 

participation. Start the lesson by relaying results of fictitious studies stating that 
persons with brown eyes are found to be more intelligent, more civilized, and 
have more prestige and influence in their communities than persons with blue 
eyes. Treat brown eyed students differently or superior by calling on them more, 
letting them have privileges, free time or less homework. Discuss how this has or 
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would make others feel and relate that to gender equity areas such as wage 
disparities* 

Develop an evaluation sheet for curriculum materials and have committee check 
for specific problems* 

Have students develop a calendar using pictures of people in the community to 
show nontraditional workers* Then, distribute or sell the calendars to businesses 
and other schools in the area (Austin)* 

Have a program called "Would You Hire?" and survey the community businesses 
with a questionnaire* Then present results at an "Open House" type of meeting* 
Have students do a "skit" on bias and stereotyping (Midland)* 

Have students list "attitudes" which were biased or stereotyped in their textbooks 
for a six week's journal (Tyler), 

Have students bring or order single copies of newspapers from other cities and 
review them for bias, stereotyping, and nontraditional worker articles (Tyler). 
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ACTIVITIES FOR SEX FREE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



by Dr. Vickie R. Geisel 
1. Gender Stereotyping: What is it? Where is it? 
Objectives 

1. Students will be able to define, in their own words, the phrase gender 
s tereotyping. 

2. Students will be able to list examples of gender stereotyping in four of 
society's major institutions. 

3. In time, students will be able to identify examples of gender stereotyping in 
any given situation. 

4. Students will eventually be able to discuss, orally and in writing, how these 
traditional gender roles affect their own career choices. 

Procedures 

1. Have the class form pairs. Distribute copies of the survey sheet and 
instruct partners to interview each other using the survey sheet. Whichever 
partner is sitting closest to you can start as the interviewer on the first 
round. After the first interview, partners should reverse roles so that each 
has an opportunity to be interviewer and interviewee. 

2. When the students have finished, you (or a student) should tally the 
responses on the board or on a large sheet of butcher paper. The results 
should be used as a focal point to facilitate discussion regarding the 
pervasiveness of gender stereotyping. Questions or topics for the 
discussion include 

a. How similar are the findings among the student groups? 

b. Do examples of gender stereotyping seem more prevalent in 
one or two of the social institutions than in the others? If so, 
in which institution(s) and why? 

c. Are there any legitimate reasons for some of the common 
findings? 

d. What are some of the historical factors that have contributed 
to sex-role stereotyping as it exists in these institutions? 
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e. Can your students identify, or do they know of, at least one 
example of an individual in a nontraditional role in each of 
the four institutions (e.g., a female minister of a church)? 

f. How do class members see these gender-role-stereotyping 
conditions in each of the institutions as undergoing change? 

The end of the discussion should center on what is meant by gender 
stereotyping and culminate in the class' building a group definition of 
gender stereotyping. 

Time: One class period 

Materials/Resources 

Chalkboard and chalk, or butcher paper and felt-tip markers; copies of "Who does 
What/Where?" (survey sheet follows) 

Variation/Follow-up 

1. Each student may ask one other person, outside the class, to complete the 
survey. The class sampling should include a wide range of ages and 
occupations, and both males and females. The results can be } then 
tabulated and conclusions drawn. 

2. Students may interview teachers in industrial arts, home economics, and 
physical education to find out their thinking about having separate-gender 
classes in these courses. 

3. Students' own attitudes about "proper" behavior for males and females can 
be discussed. 

4. Students can keep a daily log, in and out of class, that records sexist 
attitudes, situations, and values as exemplified by teachers, peers, parents, 
clubs, etc. 

Skills Addressed: Communication skills (interviewing, discussion), problem-solving 



* Adapted from Choosing Occupations and Life Roles: Examining Sex Bias, module q, by 
Appalachia Educational laboratory (Newton, MA: WEEA Publishing Center/Education 
Development Center, 1983), pp. 1-6. 
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Who Does What/Where? 



Stereotypes abound in our society. They exist in all of us and in every major area of our 
lives. To get a rough idea of how extensive gender stereotyping is, jot down your 
answers to the following survey leads. 

In Your School 

1. Classes usually taken by males are . 



2. Classes usually taken by females are 



3. Classes or subjects usually taught by male teachers are 



4. Classes or subjects usually taught by female teachers are 



5. In yearbook, club, or other group photos, who is usually smiling and who is 
usually serious-males or females? ; 



6. In school contests and elections, what offices, roles, or positions do male 
and female students usually hold? 



7. What sports are offered to females/males? 



8. Is the same amount of money spent on physical education and sports for 
both males and females? 



9. Do coaches for girls' teams/boys' teams get additional wages? 



10. Fiction that is read in your English class usually indicates the main 
character to be (male or female). 

11. Textbooks in your school usually discuss the achievements and outcomes of 
(men, women, or a balance of both). 
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12/ Most high school principals are (balance of both, men, 

or women)(Houston). 

13/ Most college deans are (balance of both, men, or 

women)(Houston), 

In Your Home 

1. With regard to the following tasks, check (3) who does what: 

Males Females 

a. Cooking 

b. Cleaning 

c. Shopping 

d. Gift buying 

e. Making dentist/doctor appts. 

f. Bill paying 

g. Car maintenance 

h. Property maintenance 

i. Child care 

j. Laundry 

2. Do your parents work outside the home? * 

3. What are the hobbies or interests of the females in your home? 



4. What are the hobbies or interests of the males in your home? 



5/ Who does most of the work in your home? (Austin). 

In the Work World 

1. What jobs are usually held by women? 



2. What jobs are usually held by men? 



3. How many jobs can you name that have a balance of men and women 
employed in them? 
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Suggested Questions for Discussion of 
Gender Stereotyping 



1, Do you think it is all right for both boys and girls to cry? 

2, Do you think that participating in sports is more important for boys than 
for girls? 

3, Who do you think should have the final word when family disputes occur? 

4, Would you want to be friends with a boy who showed "feminine" qualities? 

5, Would you think it is all right for your father (or husband) to stay home as 
a homemaker if that's what he wants to do? 

6, How would you feel if you saw a seven-year-old boy playing with a doll? 

7, How would you feel if you saw a female business executive dictating a 
letter to a male secretary? 

8, How would you feel if you were a nine-year-old girl, and you played 
softball better than anyone in your class? 

9, How would you feel about being married and making a larger salary than 
your husband? How would you feel about being married to a woman who 
made a larger salary than you did? 
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Describe any discrimination or gender bias 
you have faced in your occupation? 

Women's Responses 

Only girl in class, a little good natured kidding. 

I certainly have experienced it, but I must add that I get a lot of extra encouragement 
because of my gender (i.e., that was a great landing!). It was hardest trying to break into 
the business. 

None now. At first I was passed over by a male. Left institution and moved to another 
where I have been fairly treated. 

None. 

I have been constantly sexually harassed by male co-workers and the public males. I 
have been denied assignments such as special weapons and tactics because of my gender. 
There are 15 female officers in my department out of 275 officers. My department is not 
very progressive in their thinking by not putting women in special units such as Narcotics, 
Swat, Motorcycle Squad, etc. 

Some fellow students and occasional faculty members were discouraging; there were 
difficulties in arranging observing time on the telescope. After the Ph.D. many 
administrator's found it difficult to arrange part-time employment. 

Simple society's naivete'-at first contact the male does not anticipate any knowledge I 
might have. After working with this individual more than once, then acceptance is there. 

Sexist discriminatory questions by older male ministers on committee to decide 
ordination. Members preferring the senior paster or male paster to visit them in the 
hospital or to do their funeral. This has been rather minimal. Once people get to know 
me they frequently change their minds about me but maybe not about women in clergy 
in general. 

I deal a lot with farm and ranch properties. Most farmers and ranchers didn't think I 
knew anything about agriculture in the beginning. It's taken a few years to prove myself 
in that area. 

First position with current employer-I was placed in an office reading manuals and 
checking construction plans prepared by others. I was checking work that I was not 
familiar v/ith. After a top management change in organization, I was placed out in the 
field where I could become familiar with construction practices. A male in the same 
position would have been placed in the field in the beginning. 

• 
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None in particular. 

Nothing major. This is a male-dominated field, but women are making in-roads. 

I have not been faced with any discrimination on this job at this site. I faced 
discrimination during my training at the University of Iowa from my peers and 
instructors. Also in the military as a dental officer. 

Men's Responses 

No! Never. Though during my OB-GYN rotation I felt out of place. 

When a male attends workshops, the male restrooms have been converted to female and 
the food is usually "lite." 

Some people will question wl?y a male is working with children in roles that are usually 
filled by women. (I do also) 



What are the challenges you face being in a nontraditional career? 
Women's Responses 

I feel the danger of toxic fumes is paramount. Have had liver function studies get a little 
out of whack after painting course. 

I am constantly being measured since most people have not seen women in the cockpit 
before. I think I really have to perform better than a man to pass my check rides and 
training. 

People understanding what I do. 
None. 

I not only have to battle with the public by being a woman in a traditionally male 
oriented field, but also battle with co-workers who don't believe in female officers' 
abilities. This is very emotionally draining. I speak for all the female officers at. my 
department. When I say that we feel as though we have to do at least twice the work to 
compete with and be recognized by male co-workers. 

It's better now than 20 years ago. More people recognize the place of women in science 
now. 
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As in any career, keeping up with the fast pace of change, also holding back bitterness 
on my past because of the discrimination mentioned above and always having to prove 
myself over and over and over. 

Working with a patriarchal system. Dealing with male colleagues who do not place 
similar value on family. Creating a different model for sharing power. 

I must be aware of changes in the agricultural community. Government, regulations, and 
rules change. 

Being taken seriously by "older, experienced" men in same organization and by the 
public. I have received comments from the public such as "yes dear, but may I speak to 
a real engineer" or "I want to speak to someone who is in charge." 

Being self-employed it's whatever I make it. (The challenge is mainly to myself). 

As a woman with very little mechanical background, this lack of knowledge is a 
weakness. 

Hard working hours. Physically demanding, although it may not appear to be a 
physically demanding job. 

Men's Responses 

Most hospital administrators are male. I am one of 4% of males in nursing. Most 
female nurses are discriminated against by male administrators. 

Proof that males can be as caring to pre-teens as women. 

I believe that a male in my role must train more and be more active in the field 
professionally to be accepted by co-workers and parents. 



What are the rewards of your job? 
Women's Responses 

Being able to handle equipment and tools that used to baffle me. 

A lot of people admire what I have been able to accomplish and that is nice. Also, I 
enjoy competing with men and receiving the same salary that they do. 

Being of service to others. 
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Everyday. 

Despite the negative aspects, I very much like my job because it is never the same from 
day to day. I am out in the public constantly meeting different people and encountering 
new situations. I do feel that I have made a difference in my city, as far as how the 
public looks at the police and female officers in general. 

I still like astronomy and find it exciting. 

Doing what I like to do and feel I was meant to do. Machining a engine within precise 
specification and seeing it perform. 

Being privileged to share deeply intimate moments in people's lives at birth, 
confirmation, marriage, divorce, loss, death. 

Meeting people from all walks of life. Having the opportunity to generate as many sales 
that time and expertise will allow. 

Seeing actual results of work, knowing that an improvement was made for the safety of 
the traveling public, and the ability to have a comfortable lifestyle. 

Service and being the provider of much needed products and services. 

Seeing a project completed. Breaking production records. 

I enjoy what I do eight hours a day. I love the patient contact, and they love it too. 
They tell me so. Financially secure. Respected Profession. 

Men's Responses 

Steady employment. Feeling of satisfaction. Continual challenges. 
Watching students grow as individuals. 

Smiles of children and the opportunities to make positive influences on their lives! 



How would you compare your salary to that of members of the opposite gender 
performing the same job? 

Women's Responses 

Seven respondents said their salaries were the same or comparable to those of men in 
their fields. One (business owner) felt it could not be compared. Two respondents did 
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not know. One said her salary compared fairly. Another reported earning about 80% of 
what men make. While the police officer stated the pay rate was the same, women 
officers are sometimes bypassed for off duty jobs. An interesting comment was made by 
the pastor: At first I was paid "a wife's salary," but more and more women are beginning 
to be paid commensurably. Of course, now churches are calling/hiring women because 
they can't afford men! 

Men's Responses 

All three men responded that salaries were the same. 

Would you Choose the same career if you were starting over? Why or Why not? 
Women's Responses 

Twelve of the thirteen women would choose the same career again if starting over. Only 
the pastor said probably not, because it is almost impossible to support her family on a 
pastor's salary. Reasons for wanting the same career include: 

If women continue to work in this field, maybe someday the attitudes towards 
them will become more positive, 

I enjoy what I do. 

Civil engineering has many options and career alternatives to choose from. 
Great opportunity, income possibilities great. 

Dentistry is what one makes it out to be. If you have a positive outlook on life, 
so will you have a positive outlook on your job. 

I would have preferred to start earlier, 

I have been very fortunate that this business has been kind to me. 
Engineers have great education backgrounds that lead to success in many fields. 
Men's Responses 

All three men stated that they would choose the same career, for the following reasons: 
it is a changing field and continues to challenge; I feel good about what I do; and this is 
my second career (first was a police officer). 
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Would you recommend this career to others off your gender? Why or Why not? 
Women's Responses 

Yes, women take more care in doing jobs. Women usually like to deal with women in 
fixing their cars. I feel that women w;ould be a great asset in the auto-body field. 

Definitely so. It is a great opportunity for an interesting job with good pay. 

Yes, opportunity to advance fairly quickly with education. 

Yes. 

Yes, there is no way women will be accepted as equals until more and more of us go 
into non-traditional roles and prove that we are qualified and do have the abilities to do 
these jobs successfully. 

Yes, but only if they have a passion for the subject. 

Yes, only for the same reasons I chose. This is not a money making career. It only 
provides a living with a lot of hard, physical work. 

Yes, if they feel truly called and are aware of all the drawbacks. No, if they seem to 
have a romanticized notion of the work, or if they have significant financial 
responsibilities. 

Yes, it is very rewarding, but one must be prepared and be willing to work hard, long 
hours. 

I would recommend engineering as a whole and encourage women to investigate the 
other disciplines of engineering. 

Yes, great opportunity. 

Yes, gender is not an issue. The U.S. needs more technical people. 

Yes, although physically demanding. It can be a two day a week job, a three day a week 
job, or as many hours as you want. You call the shots. Morning, afternoon, or evening 
hours. The patients are available. 

Men's Responses 

Yes! But only if they are willing to adapt in a female dominated field. 
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Sure if they are qualified? 

Yes, but still not accepted by majority of society today and very, very few men would 
enjoy this career. 
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WINC Sample Questions for Peer Interviews 

1. Age, gender, and grade 

2. What do you plan to do right after you graduate from high school? 

3. What are your top three career choices 

4. Realistically, what do you think your chances are of reaching your career 
goal? 

5. What are you doing now to prepare for your career choice? 

6. How much math did you complete in high school? 

7. How much science did you complete in high school? 

8. Approximately how many years of your life do you think you will work? 

9. Do you plan to marry? 

10. If yes, at what age do you plan to marFy? 

11. Do you plan to have children? If yes, how many? 

12. When you are raising your children, what will your work plans be? (Specify 
options) 
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Word Association* 



Objectives 

1. The student will be able to define the terms gender stereotyping and 
traditional and nontraditional occupations, and give examples of each, 
(short-term behavioral objective) 

2. The student will be able to identify characteristics that are associated with 
specific occupations or roles as gender stereotyped and as referring to 
traditional and nontraditional occupations, (short-term behavioral 
objective) 

3. The student will be aware that his or her own gender expectations can 
affect career decisions and choices, (long-term attitudinal objective) 

Procedures 



Divide the chalkboard into two sections, labeling the left side 
Occupation/Role and l^e right side Responses. List under 
Occupation/Role such occupations as nurse, secretary, fire fighter, dentist, 
elementary school teacher, astronaut, carpenter, and homemaker. Ask the 
students for input, if you wish. 

Instruct the students to copy the list onto paper and to write down next to 
each occupation whatever words or phrases come to mind. Give students a 
few minutes to complete their lists. 

Now ask for student volunteers to share their word associations. As the 
students respond, list their word association on the right side of the 
chalkboard (under Responses), next to the corresponding occupation. 
Here are some examples: 

Occupation/Role Responses 



Nurse 

Carpenter 

Miner 

Quilter 

Glass blower 

Chemical engineer 

Machinist 

Truck driver 

Barge captain 

Weaver 



Lady, girl in white, works with people 
Wood, works with hands, male 

Male, dirty hard hat 

Female, sewing, gossip, old 

Man, hot, fire 

Male, education, hard hat, white coat 
Works with hands, dirty, male 

Male, tough, CB radio, outdoors 

Cold, wet, tough man, gruff, bearded 
Works with hands, female, makes pretty 
things, loom 
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4. Now explore with the students which occupations are traditional and which 
nontraditional, and which responses are gender stereotyped and which are 
not. If, for instance, a student sees the occupation of nurse as "girl in 
white," the response is gender stereotyped, since nurse is being associated 
primarily with women. If, on the other hand, nurse is seen as "working 
with people," the response is free of gender stereotyping, since the student 
is associating the occupation primarily with the nature of the work-not 
with the gender of the worker. And whereas the word miner in itself is 
associated with a male-dominated field, that occupation can be seen as 
traditional. 

5. Be sure to point out to the students that seeing an occupation as gender 
stereotyped and/or traditional can be limiting to both males and females. 
The male student who views nursing primarily as a female occupation will 
probably not consider nursing as an occupational choice-even though he 
might be more interested in nursing than in, say, being a doctor or a 
technician. Similarly, the female student who views carpentry as "dirty," 
and who believes girls are not supposed to get dirty or work with their 
hands, will probably not consider carpentry as an occupational choice-even 
though she might enjoy working with wood and working with her hands. 

6. " Be sure to discuss views on salaries (Corpus Christi). 



NOTE: This activity should be used as an introductory activity, 
since it exposes students to the terms gender, stereotyping and 
traditional and nontraditional occupations. 



Time: One class period 

Materials/Resources 

Chalkboard and chalk; paper and pencils. 

Variation/Follow-up 

1. Students, using the responses to the occupations, could put together their 
own definitions of gender stereotyping and traditional and nontraditional 
occupations and roles. Then, using those definitions, students could cite 
examples of gender stereotyping and of traditional and nontraditional 
occupations and roles they have observed in the community; both family 
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and friends might be enlisted to help. 



2. Students could also ask family members or friends who work to discuss 
whether or not they think their job choice was influenced by gender 
expectations or biases, and if so, to provide specific examples of how. 

3/ Add the gender free names, i.e. Postman = Postal worker; Policeman = 
Police Officer. 

Follow-up: Ask parents, friends about how they chose their jobs, why this 
sensitizes more people to this issue. (Austin) 

4/ How can we use this? (Fort Worth) 

A. As an introductory activity for a counselor speaking to a group about 

careers and/or gender bias. 

B. Teachers(vocational and/or academic) talking to a class on careers to 

introduce the subject of gender bias. 

5.* How to add to the activity (Fort Worth). 

A. Asking students to add to the career lists - jobs in their geographical 

areas. 

1. Look at gender bias and to look at the reality of student 
occupational choices. Probability of getting into their particular 
field. 

B. Try to arrange for guest speakers in subject areas selected. Speakers 

for both traditional and nontraditional occupations/male and 
female. 

C. Try to arrange other teaching fields such as economics, government, 

English, science, etc. 

D. Have students define: Blue collar workers/white collar workers/unions 

and discuss gender bias in each of these categories. 

6/ Assign teams to study different areas on the campus where most bias and 
stereotyping occur. Each team presents results in class and then develops a 
plan on how to improve the situation. Turn class into a "Gender Equity 
Club" (Corpus Christi) 

7/ Write a play or skit and video tape performance to disbribute to other 
classes (Corpus Christi). 

8/ Have guest speakers come for "Brown Bag" lunches who can discuss their 
nontraditional careers (Houston). 

9/ Do the word associations with sentence completion activities (Tyler). 
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Skills Addressed: Vocabulary, word association, discussion, problem solving 

.» 

'Adapted from Choosing Occupations and Life Roles: Examining Sex Bias, module 1, by 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory (Newton,MA: WEEA Publishing Center/Education 
Development Center, 1983), pp. 91-93. 
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Objective 



Equal Rights-Legal Protection Against 
Job Discrimination* 



Students will understand laws which protect women and men from gender 
discrimination both in education and employment. 

Procedures 

1, Divide class into small groups and assign each group responsibility for 
researching and presenting to the class key information regarding the 
following laws and regulations: 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission regulations 

Executive order 11246 (for Federal contractors) 

Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs, 
Department of Labor, for Affirmative Action regulations 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 

Office for Civil Rights, Department of Education regulations* 

National Apprenticeship Act of 1937, as amended 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training regulations, 
Department of Labor 

Equal Pay Act of 1963 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission regulations 

Group reports should include one or two illustrative cases where the law 
has been applied and enforced. Reports should also identify local or 
regional resources where wome n and men can seek further information or 
assistance pertinent to enforcement of these laws and regulations, 

2, Have each group submit a list of two or three questions which need further 
consideration to help them better understand a specific law or regulation, 

3, Students should demonstrate their competence by explaining each law 
orally or in writing to the satisfaction of the instructor or community 
certifier, for example, the Title IX coordinator for the school system or the 
equal employment opportunity (EEO) officer at a local business or 
industry. 
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4/ Have guest speakers from agencies/departments such as DOL, EEOC, etc., 
to discuss typics (Tyler & Fort Worth). 

5/ Have students do reports on actual cases being held in the area on bias 
harassment, discrimination, etc., and report to the class (He iston). 

6/ Have students to interviews with people in nontraditional careers to see 
how these acts and laws would have applied to each case (Fort Worth). 

7/ Have students "role play" cases for court (Corpus Christi). 

8/ Do this activity with a history of English class as a group activity (Fort 
Worth). 

9/ Have students do research on the most recent laws or acts and report to 
class (Fort Worth). 

10/ Do role play with "exaggerated" employees or employers (Tyler & 
Midland). 

11/ Have students write a script and role play acts of discrimination. The 

audience of students would then analyze the situations and discuss which 
laws and regulations would apply to the particular situations. You might 
have the Journalism department video tape the role play situations (Corpus 
Christi). 

12* Research local discrimination suits by utilizing local libraries (ERIC). 

Also, talk with attorneys, judges, who have been involved in these types of 
cases, and report back to class (Corpur Christi). 

13/ Bring in a resource person/EEO officer to speak to students (Question and 
Answer session) (Corpus Christi). 

14/ Hold a Mock Trial - such as the Anita Hill/Thomas hearings, but reverse 
the roles and use female senators. (Corpus Christi & Midland) 

15/ Research the additional laws and regulations: 

- Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA) 

- Article 8 of the Texas Vernon Annotated Act (VATS), Texas Commission 

on Human Rights. (Corpus Christi) 

16/ Have speakers explain laws and programs to students and instructors; 
answer questions. (Midland) 
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17/ 



Use interviews by students (Midland), 



18/ Have T.E.C. representative address the issues of regional occupations and 
future prospects for the region. Also, have JTPA iepresentatives address 
students. Have students use this information to research education needed, 
salaries expected of several occupations. "Choose two you really like and 
two that TEC and JTPA gave as regional prospects." (Midland) 

19* Have students interview older relatives or family friends about ethnic 

stereotypes and actual cultural differences in their own families and present 
information to the class (Midland). 

20/ Students should study court cases that occurred under Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. This Act created the EEOC to investigate 
discrimination in the work place (Austin). 

21/ Study Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. Research 

discrimination and equal employment in higher education. Women and 
minorities were discriminated in positions of deans, chancellors, vice 
presidents, chairs of departments, etc. (Austin). 

22/ Have students research the Executive Order 11246, as amended. This law 
pertains to contractors having 50 employees and contracts of $50,000+ 
(Austin). 

23/ Have students research cases under each title: 

- Invite professionals from EEOC, OFCCP to discuss law, cases, etc. 

- Research in their own college positions of women and minorities 

employment 

- Equal Pay Act - Pay scales are different baed upon occupations. Why? 
(Austin). 



Time: Two class periods 
Materials/Resources 



U.S. Department of Labor publications, Representative of U.S. Department of Labor 
Regional Office, Library, Local school system's Title IX Coordinator, Regional Service 
Center Equity Specialist, EEO/ Affirmative Action office of local business or industry 
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Variation/Follow-up 



1. Students can research specific law cases based on discrimination and report 
on particular suits and the results. 

2/ Have students to research on past and present hiring practices int he 

district or community college and search for age, sex, religious or minority 
discrimination or balances and report on issues to school paper (Houston). 

3/ Have students ask businesses for copies of policy anuals and review for bias 
and stereotyping (Fort Worth)* 

Skills Addressed: Communication (oral or written), summarizing, 
synthesis 

« 

•Adapted from WINC Curriculum, by U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor, 1984), pp. 529-530. 
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Roots** 



Objectives 

1. The students will be able to identify and list aspects of their personal life and geographic 
area that affect occupational choice, (short-term behavioral objective) 

2. The students will be able to describe what part their regional and/or ethnic identity has 
played in their occupational choice, (long-term attitudinal objective) 

Procedures 

1. This activity is intended to be regional in focus. The student needs to become aware of 
geographical and cultural influences on career choice. Therefore, draw a diagram on the 
chalkboard similar to the one in the example that follows. Then tell the students that you 
are going to explore with them some items that influence their career choices. 

2. In one of the blocks in the diagram, write your regional designation (Midwestern, etc.). 
Next, ask students to draw a similar diagram on their own paper and to list separately all 
the items they associate with the following categories: Geographic Area, Family, Culture, 
and Job. Ask them to share their answers, and you maintain a master list on the board. 

3. Next, lead a discussion on how each of the categories has influenced students' ideas about 
occupations; ask any of the following questions, or others you may think of. 



a. 


What jobs are especially available in this area? 


b. 


What jobs are unique to this area? 


c. 


What jobs are not available in this area? 


d. 


Would you have to move to begin a career of your choice? 


e. 


How would you feel about moving? 


f. 


What are your ethnic origins? 




How do your ethnic origins influence the way you feel about yourself— 




about what you want to do for a living? 


h. 


What are some unique cultural activities in this area, and how do they 




affect the way you think about yourself and work? 


i. 


What occupations have your parents, brothers, and sisters, others in your 




family had now or in the past? 


j- 


How much do you know about those occupations, and how has that 




knowledge influenced your own ideas about work? 


k. 


What did you want to be when you were five years old? 


L 


What do you want to be now and why? 


m. 


How have your career aspirations changed since you were a child? 


n. 


Where do you see yourself being five years from now? Ten years from 




now? Twenty years from now? 



4. Close the activity be asking students to fill in their own diagrams with those factors which 
they think contribute to their own sense of identity and occupational choice. 

Time: One class period 
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Materials/Resources 



Chalkboard and chalk; paper and pencils 
Variation/Follow-up 

1. Ucing the words on the chalkboard or the suggested discussion points, have students choose 
one as a topic to use in writing an essay or in creating an audiovisual project to present to 
the class. ' Give a prize and have judges determine winners (Houston, Corpus Christi). 

2. Have students create a collage representing traits unique to the area. 

3. Have students create a collage of occupations found within the region. 

4. Have students do the activity at home with their families. Prepare copies of the diagram for 
students to take home and complete, using parents' reactions particularly. Students can then 
report the following day what their families think it means to be a resident of a particular 
culture or region. 

5/ Have students do role playing and video to see the body language (Fort Worth). 

6/ Have an assembly program or career fair on just nontraditional careers with nontraditional 
speakers (Tyler). 

7/ Bring in newspapers from all over the United States and have students discuss "Want Ads" ■ 
in other cities to see what job opportunities vary from local location (Tyler). 

8/ Provide a story about a male's difficulties in accessing or working in a nontraditional 
career /job (Fort Worth). 

9.' Include in the discussion the benefits of males or females in nontraditional roles (Fort 
Worth). 

10/ Have someone volunteer and describe in detail how/why they feel uncomfortable with a 
male/female in a particular nontraditional role (describing how they feel physically and 
emotionally). Many times studenrts do not know why they feel the way they do. Upon 
describing why, students often times realize how silly their reasons sound (Fort Worth). 

11/ Co-teach classes with male/female teachers (Fort Worth). 

12/ Involve commercial art. photography class, etc., and put together a calendar with 

photographs of students or successful people in nontraditional programs. Have both 
genders in photographs but focus on either the male or female for which the occupation is 
nontraditional (Houston). 

13. ' Create a task force or use a required course class (such as 1 hour orientation) to identify 
and interview 2-4 persons/students in a nontraditional occupation. Task force decides on 
other participation of photographers, copy writers and (overall) designer such as commercial 
artists. Sex equity coordinator will oversee legalities and finished product. Market product 
to campus students, faculty and staff. Give away to high schools, middle schools or 
community college counselors (Houston). 
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Skills Addressed: Problem solving, discussion, writing, interviewing, research 

** Adapted from Choosing Occupations and Life Roles: Looking at Jobs, module 2, by Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory (Newton, MA: WEEA Publishing Center/Education Development Center, 1983), 
pp. 7-10. 
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Sally's Story* 



Objectives 
1. 



Procedures 

1. 
2. 



Students will be able to list and describe, to the satisfaction of the instructor, the series of 
obstacles that Sally met and how those obstacles occurred because of gender-biased 
perceptions. (Short-term behavioral objective) 

When faced with career decisions, the student will recognize the obstacles he or she may 
have to overcome in making a nontraditional career choice, (long-term attitudinal objective) 



Hand out copies of "Sally's Story" to the class and allow students ten minutes to read it. 

When students have finished, have them examine each of Sally* s obstacles in sequence and 
determine the following: 



a. Instances in which gender stereotyping or actual gender discrimination 
occurred. 

b. How an "obstacle" might not have occurred, had Sally been a male. 

3. When the discussion concludes, ask the class to vote on how "real" they thought Sally's 
situation was. 

Time: One class period 

Materials/Resources 

Copies of "Sally's Story" (story follows) 

Variation/Follow-up 

Invite a person who is employed in a nontraditional job to visit the class and describe her on his own 
particular problems in being accepted in the job. Invite the class to ask questions that compare and 
contrast "Sally's Story" with the experiences of the guest. 

Skills Addressed: Reading comprehension, discussion, problem-solving 

* Adapted from Choosing Occupations and Life Roles: Looking at Jobs, module 2, by Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory (Newton, MA: WEEA Publishing Center/Education Development Center, 1983), pp. 41-44. 
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Sally's Stoiy 



Sally is a bright, energetic young woman of 20 who is athletic and in good health, and 
who grew up in a family in which her father was a fireman*. From the time she was a 
child, Sally thrilled to the stories her father told her about being a fireman, and she was 
often allowed to visit the fire station, climb in. the trucks (sometimes even go for a ride), 
and listen to the calls and alarms. People laughed at Sally when, as a little girl, she said 
she wanted to be a fireman when she grew up. 

However, Sally persisted and never wavered from her goal of becoming a fireman. 
Graduating from high school at a time when "women's lib" and "equal opportunity 
employment" were common slogans, and even job titles were changed so that fireman 
was now called fire fighter, Sally was sure that the time was right for her to become a 
fire fighter. But she was in for more than one shock when she attempted to train and 
become employed as a fire fighter. Here are a few of the obstacles Sally encountered 
when she attempted to fulfill her career goal. 

* Upon first applying to the fire department's training academy, Sally filled 
out an application form and waited to learn whether or not she had been 
accepted. After a month passed and she had received no word, she called 
the academy, only to learn that somehow her application had been "lost." 
She needed to reapply. 

* After filling out the forms a second time, Sally was notified via a form 
letter that there were no openings at the time but that her application 
would be kept on file. 

* Because of her father's contacts, Sally happened to learn that even though 
she had been told there were no vacancies in the fire department, in fact 
several men had recently been hired to begin the training program. When 
Sally inquired why she had not been hired, she was told that the men had 
"better qualifications." 

* Upon checking the physical and educational requirements advertised for 
the position of fire fighter, Sally found that she qualified on all points to be 
accepted for the training program and, armed with this information, used it 
to bring a formal job discrimination suit, based on gender discrimination, 
against the city. 



'Note that the term "fireman" is sexist, but is used in this story to indicate how the job 
of fire fighter was once perceived as a man's job. 
* 
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Only upon Sally's winning the suit was the fire department ordered to hire 
her, and the fire department did so reluctantly. 

Because she was the first woman trainee in the department, Sally was an 
object of curiosity and ridicule to the male trainees she worked with at the 
academy. Mostly they seemed to resent her, and often- asked her what she 
was trying to prove. They kept watching her in training, waiting for her to 
make a mistake or fail a physical exercise. 

Though under real pressure because of her "fishbowl" existence, Sally did 
not fail, and by graduation, she had earned the respect of several of the 
male trainees, who congratulated her for completing training. 

If Sally thought she was finally winning acceptance, however, she soon 
found out that her problems were just beginning. When she was assigned 
to a local fire station, she was again subjected to the same routine of 
ridicule and curiosity that she had endured during training. Several of the 
men made covert sexual advances to her. Other male co-workers who did 
seem to accept her nonetheless treated her overprotectively, trying to keep 
her from the "front lines" in dangerous situations, and at the same time 
expected her to make coffee, sew buttons on their shirts, and clean the 
bathroom in the station. 



* Totally unanticipated by Sally was the number of "hate calls" she began to 
receive as news of her job spread in the community. Several wives of fire 
fighters called her, threatening physical violence; other people called to tell 
her she was "sick" or sent her nasty or threatening letters. 

When last contacted, Sally was still working for the fire department, proving that she 
could indeed be an excellent fire fighter. 



Bill's Story 



My wife has asked me to write a short paper on the male perspective of 
nontraditional roles or gender equity. Here goes. At the present time, I'm a 50 year old 
white male, happily married with two daughters, age 8 and 10. 

My wife and I moved to Texas in 1981, and although we were told we would 
never have children, we were expecting our first child four months after our arrival 
(Please! No cracks about the air or the water.) Two years later, we had out second 
child. 



My experience with nontraditional roles began very early in my life. Since 
my father was a practicing alcoholic and since I was the oldest of four boys, 
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being pushed into roles popularly perceived as "woman's work" began early. 
If I didn't do things around the house, they didn't get done. I participated 
in "gender equity" and "nontraditional chores" as a matter of survival. 
Nobody had every heard the words "gender equity" in those days. Although 
people said kind things about how we boys were helping their mother, 
generally the activity was dismissed as unimportant. Certainly it was not 
considered as important as doing male activities, such as playing football. 
Although no one ever said anything directly to me, I always had the feeling 
that females resented my intrusion into their domain. 

My next experience with the male/female idea occurred when I got out of 
the service. Because we had so much time to waste in the Army, I put 
mine to good use and practiced my typing. In 1989 I got out of the Army 
able to type 92 words per minute of straight unseen copy on an old manual 
typewriter. I knew the entire keyboard very well. One of the jobs that I 
thought I could do when I got discharged was to become a secretary. I 
rejected the idea because, in those days, some guy who went to work as a 
secretary was considered some kind of weirdo. Other things that 
influenced my decision was the fact that secretaries were expected to make 
coffee, and be docile; just willing to put up with anything the boss 
expected. With me, that would never fly! 

An example of sexism happened to me when I worked part time in a 
hospital admitting room. All of the other employees were women, and out 
of four typewriters in the office, only one of them was any good. All week 
long that good typewriter got moved around by the employees. One day, 
the supervisor made a big deal about having Bill move the typewriter back 
where it belonged. I really felt that she was singling me out to prove a 
point. When I objected to moving it, I was told that I could move it or 
leave. I left- I never did figure out whether she just didn't like me or she 
was getting a charge out of a little reverse discrimination because she was 
in a position to "dish it out" for a change. Another example of sexism is 
that anytime there was a box of office supplies to be moved or anything 
"physical" to be done, I was expected to jump in and do it. 

My first example of the unfairness of gender-related issues occurred when 
we were out in public and the baby's diaper needed to be changed. In 
many public ladies rooms there are lounge areas with some chairs and a 
table. A women seen changing a baby's diaper in a ladies room would not 
be considered remarkable. But you let a male change a female, baby's 
diaper anywhere in public, let alone in a men's room, and the reaction 
among women ranges from mild suspicion to genuine apprehension. The 
unspoken question "What's that man doing with that female baby?" seemed 
to be asked. Although no one every did anything drastic, there was an 
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underlying implication that something was not quite right, and the action 
was viewed with suspicion. 

A few years later when my wife got a job with the State Commission for 
the Blind. She was required to be involved with training for six weeks, 
during which time I worked full time, took care of two children (youngest 
still in diapers) and played violin with the East Texas Symphony. The 
reaction from people to a guy who does these sorts of things varies. The 
reaction from women took one of several forms. Although they usually 
said something like 'That's wonderful", underneath I sensed a certain 
amount of resentment. This was probably for two reasons: 1) their 
husband (if they had one) was giving them no help with their children and 
2) they resented the intrusion of a male into a typically female area, 
particularly if they were mons who were at home all day with their 
children. 



Recently when I take the girls to dance class and I arrive to pick them up, 
the reaction is something like "Who let the fox in the henhouse?" Some 
women say "hello", some ignore me, and in some I sense a certain amount 
of hostility because I am intruding on their turf. It's just my opinion, but I 
believe the ladies have as much to learn about "gender equity" as do the 
guys. 
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Traditional and Nontraditional Life Styles* 

Objective 

Students will gain a better understanding of both the advantages and 
disadvantages of nontraditional and traditional life styles. 

Procedures 

1. Divide chalkboard into two columns. Write Traditional Life Styles" on 
one side and "Nontraditional Life Styles" on the other. 

2. Have students agree on a definition of Traditional Life Style and then list 
examples. Their definition might include such concepts as "an inherited 
pattern of customs or beliefs" or "tending to do things as they were done in 
the past without reflecting on present needs." Write agreed-on definition 
on the board. 

3. Repeat process for Nontraditional Life Styles. This list should be as 
inclusive as possible. 

Point out that only 15.9 percent of the population of America actually lived 
within traditional nuclear families. According to 1980 statistics from the 
Bureau of the Census, out of all the households in America (83,527,000) 
only 5% (3,930,000) match the stereotype of a husband working outside the 
home and the wife at home taking care of two children under 18 years of 
age. 

4. Divide the class into small groups and have each group generate a list of 
the advantages and disadvantages for one of the nontraditional life styles. 
Repeat this process for traditional life styles. 

5. Share results with class. 

6. Have students reflect in their journals about their own ideal lifestyles. 
Time: One class period 

Materials/Resources 
• Chalkboard and chalk; pencil and paper 
Variation/Follow-up 
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1. Have students develop a class or school profile of lifestyles, based on the 
types of families in which students live. Students can compare past and 
present life styles. 

2* Add the role of "unsupportive employer" as well as the teacher, counselor 
(Austin). 

3.* Have a student panel representing different lifestyles. Panel of successful 
completers (adults) to elaborate and relate how different lifestyles affected 
their career choice, etc. (Austin). 

4/ Before doing role playing, have students explain "why are you NOT going 
into nontraditional careers ..." (Austin). 



Skills Addressed: analysis, writing, synthesis 

*Adapted from WINC Curriculum, by U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor, 1984), pp. 593. 
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Dealing with Stereotyped Reactions to 
Nontraditional Career Choices* 



Objective 

Students will be better to defend their career choices when faced with the 
stereotyped expectations of other people. 



Procedures 

1. Have students role play with negative attitudes they might encounter at 
home, with friends, and at school with teachers and counselors if, 
depending on whether they are female or male, they were to announce 
their intention to become 

a. an ironworker 

b. a nursery school teacher 

c. an engineer 

d. a librarian 

e. a nontraditional career of their choice 



Note: Role playing is a simple process whereby students act as if they were parents* teachers, or 
other adults responding to another student's statements. It is helpful if students have an opportunity 
to act out both sides of the discussion* In this way they get important practice in standing up for 
their choice as well as insight into negative response. 



2. Before beginning role plays, have class review reasons for a nontraditional 
career choice: 

a. it's a job they like 

b. a job they are qualified for (or will be after training) 

c. good pay 

d. " satisfaction in carrying out the activities required by the job 

3. Follow-up discussion should elicit from students how it felt to stand up for 
their choice, how they could improve their ability to speak up. 

Time: One or more class periods 

Materials/Resources 

Student imagination and experience 

Variation/Follow-up 

1. Students can write up a report on information learned through this activity. 

2/ Dealing with stereotyped reactions to nontraditional career choices (Austin). 
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3. * Have students create a job, identifying the job tasks, identifying the skills 

needed to perform the job tasks. Have them determine the gender of the 
person anticipated to fill the position. Defend why thejob would be gender 
biased/non-biased (Austin). 

4. " Gender Equity in the community can be discussed by choosing an equal 

number of "traditional" male and female careers. Students will have 
prepared a survey dealing with the number of men and number of women, 
job descriptions, expectations, salaries, job hiring criteria, etc. They will 
video these interviews. The information and video will be used to 
determine whether or not gender equity is practiced in their community. 
Determine ways to change community ideas. (Midland). 

Skills Addressed: debate, analysis, oral and written communication 

* Adapted from WINC Curriculum, by U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor, 1984), p. 289. 
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Career Choices Today* 



Objective 

Students will gain a perspective on the types of occupations chosen by young 
women and young men who are beginning their careers. 

Procedures 

1. Have each student identify one female and one male relative or 
acquaintance who is 20-22 years old. In brief interviews, the students 
should learn (1) the career choice of the person being interviewed and (2) 
the reason(s) that career was chosen. 

2. After data is collected, two lists should be compiled in class. This will give 
a sample of typical career choices being made locally by women and men 
today. Discuss the choices and reasons for the choices. 

3. Identify those careers that are nontraditional. 

4. Discuss whether the reasons for selecting a nontraditional career are 
different from the reasons given for selecting traditional careers. 

5. If there are few or no nontraditional careers, elicit from students reasons 
why this may be so: 

a. Didn't know about opportunities in nontraditional careers. (Lack of 
knowledge) 

b. Didn't prepare for openings in nontraditional careers.(Lack of 
preparation) 

c. Didn't know it was "all right" to aim for nontraditional 
careers.(Iittle encouragement) 

d. Indicate the need to provide knowledge, encouragement, and 
guidance for exploring the possibility of nontraditional occupations 
in school. 

6/ Have students interview 50-60+ year olds in retrospect "What would they 
have done?" (all workshops) 

if Have the class write a short play (one act) stresing men and women in 

occupations that are dominated by the opposite sex. This brief play would 
be video taped and presented to other classes (Midland). 

Time: One class period, plus time outside of class 

Materials/Resources 

Pen and paper, Marking pen and newsprint 
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Variation/Follow-up 

Students could interview a nontraditional worker in a field related to the subject 
area of the class (for example, interview a female engineer for a math class). 

Skills Addressed: Interviewing, summarizing, problem-solving 

* Adapted from WINC Curriculum, by U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor, 1984), p.25 
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Math and Careers* 

Objectives 

Students will understand the importance of math in this increasingly complex 
technological society and how math relates to their career plans. 

Procedures 

1. Have students generate lists of their first and second career choices, have 
the class determine which jobs will require math ability. 

2. Then have each student determine approximately how much math will be 
required for her or his own first and second choices. 

3. Ask students to write a brief "Me and Math" autobiography in their 
journals, describing their experiences and attitudes towards math from their 
earliest recollection to the present. 

4. As a group, have each student share her or his most successful experience 
with math, 

5. Follow-up discussion should emphasize the increasing importance of math 
ability in almost all career fields and focus on ways people could work to 
improve the math skills they will need. 

6. Certification of competence should be based on individual presentation 
(oral or written) of a personal plan for increasing math skills. 

Time: One or two class periods 

Materials/Resources 

Lists of students' career choices, college catalogs, apprenticeship standards catalogues, 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Variation/Follow-up 

1. Students can contact a person in jobs of interest and interview them 

regarding the importance of math to that occupation. 

2. ' Do a "Math Myths" video (Austin & Midland). 

Skills Addressed: problem solving, summarizing, writing, oral communication 

* Adapted from WINC Curriculum, by U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor, 1984), p. 545. 
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SUGGESTED STRATEGIES FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

SUPPORTIVE CLIMATE 



* Provide adequate facilities, maintenance, equipment and instructional and 
resource materials for all programs so that both sexes can participate equally. 

* Review funds appropriated for faculty, facilities, and equipment of traditional 
single sex classes to insure equitable funding of traditionally male and 
traditionally female classes. 

* Secure grants for innovative programs related to the provision of sex equity. 

* Provide support services, such as counseling, job development and job follow- 
up for students in nontraditional occupational areas. 

* Monitor participation in occupational student organizations to encourage 
equal participation. 

* Avoid overemphasizing the assured difficulty of nontraditional students in 
finding related employment. 

* Increase instructor/counselor awareness and responsibility for enrollment 
patterns in the school. 

* Do not assume that female personnel are less sex biased in their attitudes and 
behavior than male personnel. There is a wide range of individual differences in 
these attitudes. 

* Encourage enrollment in college and graduate level courses offered on the 
topic of sex bias. 

* Encourage attendance at professii , >al meetings and conferences that deal with 
sex equity (offer inservice credit for attendance, provide release time and/or 
conference fees). 

* Include sex-fair teaching techniques in faculty evaluations. 

** Do more encouraging for staff to attend training (ALL WORKSHOPS). 
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* Offer inservice training programs which stress the importance of expanding 
options for males and females in careers and family life preparation. 

Possible topics are: 

- cwrent and future opportunities and earnings in the labor market 

- nonsexist writing workshop 

- legislative updates on Title IX, Carl Perkins, etc. 

- recognizing sex-biased teaching behaviors 

- nontraditional role models from community 

* Develop a projected timetable to eliminate sex bias in administrations, faculty 
and student body. 

* Commit time and resources necessary to have a nonsexist environment 

* Recruit men and women for nontraditional positions. 

* Advertise job openings through local, professional and trade organizations, 
emphasizing equal opportunity for both sexes. 

* Seek applicants from postsecondary institutions who train occupational 
teachers of both sexes. 

* Publicize job openings through local businesses and advertise job availability 
locally. 

** Develop a "Job Network" (Tyler). 

* Utilize the local "grapevine" for locating potential applicants (including 
knowledgeable sources such as faculty, cooperating businesses, women's groups, 
professional and trade organizations. 

* Review all recruitment materials for overt and covert sex-biased language and 
illustrations. 
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COMMUNICATION AND PUBLICITY 

* Utilize school communication networks, such as newsletters and memos, to 
reinforce the importance of eliminating sex bias by providing information and 
resources for teacher use. 

* Use time at regularly scheduled faculty and departmental and guidance 
meetings to increase awareness of sex bias. 

* Publicize the availability of information, films, media, etcetera, on the issue of 
sex stereotyping and bias for teacher use in classrooms and at 

faculty /department meetings and staff development. 

* Share relevant publications and articles that illustrate the success of 
individuals in nontraditional careers. 

* Advertise existing programs and institutional interest in enrolling 
nontraditional students of both sexes. 

* Encourage nontraditional teachers to serve as resources. 

* Develop public inservice announcements to be used by local television and 
radio stations. 

* Prepare & status report each year on all accomplishments related to the plan 
of action. 



COURSES AND SCHEDULING 

* Revise and schedule programs to encourage all students to participate in 
consumer and homemaking education. 

* Monitor class schedules so that both sexes can participate equally in all 
occupational education programs. 

* Increase efforts to introduce all preadolescent students to all types of work, 
especially vocational/technical training. 

* Increase efforts to have all students enroll in math, science and technology 
courses. 
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* Attract students to nontraditional training on the basis of interest, ability and 
working conditions through earlier and broadening hands-on experiences, 
especially in elementary grades. 

* Examine courses for differential offerings and/or entrance requirements for 
males and females enrolled in the same course. 

* Examine the criteria established for acceptance or rejection of course 
proposals to assure that they are not biased toward traditional male and female 
interests exclusively. 



MATERIALS 

* Utilize sex equity task force and/or department faculty or citizen volunteers to 
establish sex fair criteria for district textbooks, and A-V recruitment materials. 

* Utilize the libraries as a school resource to set up displays and familiarize 
students and teachers as to available materials that portray workers and students- 
in nontraditional areas. 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

* Cooperate with other schools at all levels to break down stereotypes of both 
sexes. 

* Meet with equal rights groups to publicize school concerns and benefit from 
their experience. 

* Hold open meetings with students, faculty, parents and community advisory 
council to discuss needs. 

* Have faculty and administration observe nontraditional workers in industrial 
settings. 
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INTEGRATION 

TEACHER STRATEGIES FOR CELEBRATING WOMEN'S HISTORY MONTH 

All teachers can build these activities into their own program with a little 
creativity. However, specific subjects which are obvious are listed after each activity. 

* Invite women and men working in nontraditional occupations to share their 
experiences with students (all, but have guest relate their job needs and requirements to 
specific subject). 

* Feature various women poets by having a sample of their writing read aloud in class 
or over the school public address system (English, Speech, Drama). 

* Have students conduct research on the contributions women from their community 
have made to our history (English, History, Economics). 

* Have students research the events surrounding the arrest and trial of Susan B. 
Anthony for her illegal vote in the 1872 Presidential Election (History, English, 
Government). 

* Analyze the roles of men and women as portrayed in popular songs, fairy tales, 
television programs and commercials. Have students write scripts to eliminate sex bias 
and sex-role stereotyping (English, Speech, Drama). 

* Create a mural depicting the various occupations and household tasks of colonial 
women (History, Home Economics, Art). 

* Have students write a play or skit to dramatize the material learned during the focus 
on women's history (Drama, English, History) 

* Create puzzles and matching games such as "twenty questions" to review the 
contributions of women studies (all classes). 

* Have students write a newspaper article about themselves 10, 20, 30 or 40 years from 
today (Journalism, English; History). 

* Conduct a student debate on various contemporary topics such as public and private 
support for child day care centers, competition for jobs based on comparable worth, 
effects of Title IX, shared household responsibilities, women in combat, etc (Debate, 
English, History). 

* Have students compare the changes in women's fashions and clothing with changes in 
their political, social and economic roles (History, Home Economics, Speech). 

* Make a collage that relates to one or more of the women in the Hall of Fame and her 




career (History, Art). 

* Pretend that you are sixty years old. Write a biography of your accomplishments 
during your life (English, History). 

* Create a posted about the life of one woman or the lives of several women (Art, 
History). 

* Do research on awards that women have won, such as the Nobel Prize or the Pulitzer 
Prize. Find out the criteria for awarding these prizes and who can win (English, History, 
Science). 

* Make a timeline showing famous women's lives as compared to other important 
events in U.S. History and how those events are connected (History, English). 

* Collect and display stamps of American women (all classes). 

' Source: PRESS FOR EQUITY, Vol. 1, No. 2, Equity Program, Region XIX Education 
Service Center, El Paso, Texas, March 1988. 
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Comments on Manual Activities 



"Roots" page 97 

"The questions are good and would generate a lot of 
discussions" (Tyler) 

"ID occupations found within the region. Create a 
college* (Houston) 

"Have students do the activity at home with their families. 
Caution! Some homes may have parent(s) who are NOT employed. 
Good — family business ; student following in parent 1 s 
footstep) . (Houston) . 



Word Association page 89 

Perhaps add the "gender-free" names, postman — postal worker; 
policeman, police officer. Ask parents/ friends about how they 
chose their jobs and why. This sensitizes more people to this 
issue. (??) 



"Equal Rights" page 93 

"We like the idea of illustrative cases for discussions 
(Tyler) . 



"Sally 9 s story" page 100 

Doesn't address th e issue of overcoming stereotyping and 
discrimination. Is this an awareness/"f irst of unit" 
activity? Could be extended to include above issue very 
easily. (Fort Worth) . 

Positive: Shows/ illustrates willingness to stick with a 
nontraditional role (provides a good model) . Shows that 
gender stereotyping is still a problem for Sally (We feel it 
is positive that the story is not concluded as if everything 
is "OK" because she has stuck with it) Heightens awareness 
that sex equity is still a problem (Midland) . 

Negative: Story is too common (people have heard this before) . 
Perhaps with a male oriented story you may get the shock 
factor — open minds briefly. (Midland) . 

Bill's Story page 102 



While this is less frequent, the diaper change table dilemma 
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is realistic (Midland) 

Appropriate, realistic. Discuss sexual harassment (Midland) 



Dealing with stereotyped Reactions page 107 

Activity I — student panel lepresentincr different lifestyles 
with adult counterparts on panel (Austin) 

Activity II — Turn the attitude around, # 2 before # 1. Then 
go to # 3 which would be # 1 (Austin) . 



"Traditional and Montr aditional Life Styles) page 105 

"On #3 , is there a more current statistic on American 
households? 1980 is too dated." (Fort Worth). 

"Needs some type of introduction. Would not be good as a 
stand alone activity. Need some prior learning." (Fort 
Worth) . 

"Do this in small groups. Then have class come to consenses." 
(Fort Worth) . 

"Caution on students describe their lifestyles. Some may not 
feel comfortable with this. " (Fort Worth). 

"Male, Female, Asian, Hispanic, Black, Anglo, Different 
socioeconomic groups — Dating, engagements, marriage; 
Children: care, study, rules, college, career choices) . 
15.9% traditional, 5% mother home. Talk about percentages of 
homes of students in class. Talk about differences — Be sure 
to emphasize that differences are OKAY ." (Houston) 



Career Choices Today page 109 

"Research the additional lavs and regulations: 

- Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA). 

- Article 8 the Texas Vernon Annotated Act (VATS) Texas 

Commission on Human Rights " (Corpus christi) 



General Comments 

1 . Encourage Brown Bag seminars where vocational instructors , 
perhaps students, talk to potential students about the merits of 
their programs. Could be in student lounge at lunch. (Austin) 

2. Do more than provide lip service for gender equity programs — 
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encourage faculty/ staff participation in awareness seminars, 
(Austin) 



3, Class visits to vocational/technical classes by counselors to 
encourage students to come express their concerns (Austin) , 

4, Develop class for Career Planning for Success, Target 
population: postsecondary students. Results of the Pre-TASP or 
TASP (students placed on remediation) , A one-hour mandatory career 
course raught by administrators, counselors, program directors, 
faculty and community resource persons. 

Duration: one semester ( 1 hour each week) 
Credit: one hour 

Content: Career cluster overview, interest inventory, needs 
assessment, nontraditional career awareness, quality work 
force information. (Houston) , 

Pages 112 - 115 

A lot of good ideas Some I fear are a little unrealistic, 
becaue administrators need a conference for this information 
(they'll never take it for what it's really worth from us, the 
teachers) • We need to emphasize all genders and races. In order 
for the vocational and home economics courses to be scheduled into 
every students schedule they have to be recognized as necessary 
courses. At this point, these courses are not seen in positive 
lights. We have to change the public and the administrators ideas 
first — THEN we can push for these courses for everyone! (Midland) 

The material in this section is very interesting, I can see where 
these ideas would work well in the high schools. This needs to 
start earlier, 7th-8th grade, (Midland) 

These activities may be at a higher level that middle school. This 
would be a great topic for the Summer Home Economics Conference, 
(Midland) 

Administrators are going to have a hard time dealing with this. 
They need the training (Midland) , 

Some recommendations need to occur at SBOE level, i,e,, teachers 
evaluations , (Midland) 

Textbooks — get our act together for state adoptions on gender 
equity so there won't be problems locally! (Midland), 

Provide teachers with grant writing training and sources! 
(Midland) . 

Reference to "grapevine" is unprofessional sounding and 
unfortunately very typical. I suggest NETWORK instead? (Midland) 
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I certainly agree with scheduling kids into home economics. Again, 
you are dealing with SBOE policies — especially with new "CORE" 
curriculum. Talk to Judity Hetherly at TEA! Get her help! 
(Midland) 

We think: 

— Administrators will be difficult to get out to see the 

nontraditional workers 

— Administrators need the training (could be joint with us) . 

— We think you are coming on too strong with many of your 

ideas on pp. 108-109. We think some of them will have a 
reverse effect on attitudes. 

— Women's history (we also need men's history). How about 

gender history. We must value both men and women. 

— We believe women should be valued and treated with equal 

respect . We do not bel ieve we need to become a 
matriarchial society or that roles should be identical. 
(Midland) 
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VI. RESOURCES 



by Nick Cardenas 

A* AGENCIES 

National Coalition of Sex Equity 
1 Redwood Drive 
Clinton, New Jersey 08809 

U. S. Department of Education 
Office of Civil Righto 
1200 Main Tower Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

Women's Educational Equity Act Publishing Center 

Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel St. 

Newton, MA 02160 

(617) 969-7100 1 -$00-225-3088 

Women's Bureau 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Federal Bldg. Suite 731 

525 Griffin 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

(214) 767-6985 

Women's Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 
200 Constitution Ave. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20210 
(202) 219-6666 

U. S. Office of Personnel Management 
P. O. Box 7559 
Washington, D. C. 20044-0001 
(202) 632-0900 

Center of Education & Training for Employment 
The Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 292-4353 1-80OS4S-4815 

Intercultural Development Research Association 
5835 Callaghan Road Suite 350 
San Antonio, Texas 78228 
(210) 684-8180 

Association of American Colleges 
1818 lcL Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C 20009 
(202) 387-1300 

The Equity Institute 
P. O. Box 30245 
Bethcsda, MD 20814 
(301) 654-2904 

Organization for Equal Education of the Sexes, Inc. 
806 Union Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11215 
(718) 7834332 



Pat Weeks Stovall 



Project on Equal Education Rights 
99 Hudson Street, 12th Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10013 
(212) 925-6633 

American Association of University Professors 
Committee On The Status Of Women 
1012 14th Street, NW, Suite 500 
Washington D. C 2005 
(202) 737-5900 

American Association of University Women 
2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 
Washington, Dc 20037 

American Council On Education 
Office of Women In Higher Education 
1 Dupont Circle, NW. Suite 887 
Washington DC 20036 
(202) 939-9390 

Association Of American Colleges 

Project On The Status And Education Of Women 

1818 R Street, NW 

Washington DC 20009 

(202) 387-1300 

Center For Women Policy Studies 
2000 P Street, NW, Suite 508 
Washinton DC 20036 
(202) 872-1770 

Girls Clubs Of America, Inc. 
National Resource Center 
441 West Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, In. 46202 
(317) 634-7546 

National Coalition For Women And Girls In Education 
National Women/s Law Center 
1616 P Street, NW, Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 332-7337 

National Leadership Development For Vocational 
Sex Equity Coordinators 
5459 Halflight Garth 
Columbia, MD 21045 
(301) 730-8158 

American Vocational Association 
1410 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 683-3111 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and Vocational 

Education 
Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210-1090 
(614) 292-4353 
1-800-848-4815 



Women's Resource Center & Foundation 
2012 Moss Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202/293-1100 

Contact: Marguerite Rtwalt 

National Foundation of Business and Professional 

Women 
2212 Moss Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
202/263-1100 



B, CONTACTS 

Projects in Sex Equity funded in Texas for 1992-93, 

The collective activities of the institutions selected for equity awards focus on 
recruitment and retention of women in nontraditional technical education and training; 
utilization of internships, mentoring, and speakers bureaus; and job developmental and 
specialized employability transition training. Iastructional support and faculty development 
programs will be implemented to assist women to enroll in courses which are nontraditional 
for their gender. Dependent care, transportation, textbook loans, tutoring, career guidance 
and counseling, and support groups are provided as preparatory and support services to 
facilitate participants' progress towards self-sufficiency. 



1. Alamo Community College District (San Antonio College) 
Project ACESS (Avenues for Community College 
Equity and Student Success) 

Mary Helen Vera 
1300 San Pedro 
San Antonio, TX 78212 
210/733-2000 

2. Amarillo College 

NOW-2000 (Non-traditional Opportunities for Workers 

Beyond 2000) 

Lynda Barksdale 

P. O. Box 447 

Amarillo, TX 79178 

806/371-5446 

3. Central Texas College 
Non-Traditional Career 
Mary Levandovsky 

P. O. Box 1800 
Killeen, TX 76540-9990 
817/526-7161 



4. Dallas County Community College District 
Women in Skilled Trades 

Lyndon McClure 
EI Centra College 
Main and Lamar Streets 
Dallas, TX 75202 
214/746-2107 

5. Del Mar College 

The Free to Choose Sex Equity Project 
Dr. Jo Kostoch 
Baldwin at Ayers 
Corpus Christi, TX 78404 
512/886-1795 

6. Howard College 
Equal Opportunities 
Steve Smith 

1001 Birdwell Lane 
Big Spring, TX 79720 
915/264-5082 
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7. Kilgore College 

SEVE Project (Sex Equity in Voc-Tech Education) 
Dr. Beiyi McKinneraey 
1100 Broadway 
Kilgore, TX 75662 

8. Lamar University-institute of Technology 
Non-Traditional Workforce: Tomorrow's Reality 
Dr. Ken Shipper 

P. O. Box 10043 
Beaumont, TX 77710 
409/880*185 



16. Texas State Technical College-Waco 
Women in Technical Education 
Frances Worthey 

3801 Campus Drive 
Waco,TX 76705 

17. Tyler Junior College 

Sex Equity Programs to Eliminate Sex Bias 

Richard Minter 

P. O. Box 9020 

Tyler, TX 75711 

903/510-2328 



9. Laredo Junior College 
Sex Equity 

Ramiro Ramirez 

West End Washington Street 

Laredo, TX 78040 

512/721-5130 

10. McLennan Community College 

Special Services for Persons in Nontraditional Majors 

David England 

1400 College Drive 

Waco, TX 76708 

817/756-0934 



11. Odessa College 
Project ACESS 
Dr. Sue Perdue 
201 W. University 
Odessa, TX 79764 
915/33S-6400 



12. Texas Engineering Extension Service 
Meeting the Challenge for Sex Equity 
Dr. Patricia Turner 
P. O. Box 40 

San Antonio, TX 78291-0040 
512/227-8217 



13. Trinity Valley Community College 

Support Services for Students Pursuing Non-Traditional 

Career Paths 

Dr. Jerry King 

500 South Prairicville 

Athens, TX 75751 

903/675-6232 



14. Texas State Technical College-Amarillo 

Women: Empowerment Through Technical Education 

Debby Carey 

P. O. Box 11197 

Amari!lo,TX 79111 

806/335-2316 



15. Texas State Technical Coliege-Harlingen 

Rio Grande Equity Center/Continuation and Expansion 

Steven Vassberg 

P. O. Box 2628 

Harlingen, TX 78550 

512/425-0799 
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REGIONAL EDUCATION SERVICE CENTER 
EQUITY COORDINATORS 



Listings are arranged alphabetically, by City: 



Kim Dean 


Marilyn Stone 


Region XIV ESC 


Region XVII ESC 


IMJUIC 1) l.KJ. DUA /\J~t\ 


1111 WCSl JLOOp 607 


Ahilenr TX 79601 


LUUU1XIL, 1A /ytio 


Sandy Purceil-Carter 


Carolyn North 


Region XIII ESC 


Region XVIII ESC 


P O Rnx "VWSOO 


"5ft1 1 T a RrtiY** QfifH 

coll um rorcc OlVU. 


Amarillo TX 79120 


Midland T7Q711J"KftA 


Dr. Joan Jernigan 


Lisa Lowery 


Region XIII ESC 


Region VIII ESC 


5701 Snrinffdale Roarl 


P n Rnv 1 RQd. 
r.\ ?i dua loft 


Austin, TX 78723 


Mt Pleasant TX 75455 


Vocational Equity Director 


Laine Horton 


Texas Education Agency 


Region X ESC 


1701 NJnrth fVinoT^cc Avtmup 




Austin, TX 78701-1494 


Richardson, TX 75080 


lXClUtf w nuc 


Vocational equity Consultant 


Region V ESC 


Region XV ESC 


2292 Delaware Street 


P O Box 5109 

1 . • UUA J177 


Beaumont, TX 77703 


San Anirelo TX 76902 


Vita Canales 


Linda Mason 


Region II ESC 


Region XX ESC 


109 North Water Street 


1^14 Hin^c Av**nuf» 


Corpus Christi, TX 78401 


San Antonio TX 7820ft 


Pam Mendiola 


Carlotta B. Williams 


Region I ESC 


Ft. Bend I.S.D. 4 


1900 West Schunior 


P O Box 1004 


Edinburgh TX 78539 


Suwr Land TX 77487-1004 


Jan Smoake 


Donna Bently 


Region XIX ESC 


Region III ESC 


P n PLt»y 10716 


ivio Leary i_ane 


El Paso, TX 79997 


Victoria TX 77901 


Melba Hartley 


Ruth Wingo 


Region XI ESC 


Region XII ESC 


3001 North Freewav 


P O Box 1249 


Ft. Worth, TX 76106 


Waco TX 76701 


Dr. Lois Cunningham 


Jeneva Day 


Region IV ESC 


Region IX ESC 


P. 0. Box 863 


301 Loop 11 


Houston, TX 77001 


WichiU Falls, TX 76305 


Suscttc Bazen-Beckham 




Region VI ESC 




3332 Montgomery Road 




Huntsville, TX 77340 




Kay Woodard 




Region VII ESC 




P. 0. Drawer 1622 




Kilgore, TX 75662 
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FILMS 



Fascinating World of Work. 

50 minutes. National Career Conosultants, Richardson, Texas. 

Grievance Procedures and Women's Equity. 
10 minutes 

This film takes you through each stage of the "Grievance Procedures." 
Freedom Training. 

16 mm color, 20 minutes, grades 7-12. Indiana Career Resource Center, 1204-09 Greenlawn Avenue, South 
Bend, Indiana 46615. 

On the spot interviews with students in nontraditional vocational training. 

Gentle Art of Saying No. 

Color, 3 parts, 40 minutes. Grades 9-12. Guidance Associates, 757 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017, 
Part 1 - Establishes necessity for assertiveness. Part 2 - Deals with assertiveness with members of the 
opposite sex. Part 3 - Elaborates techniques for assertiveness. 

Help Wonted-Women Need Apply. 
61 slides with script 

Designed to be shown to high school and college classes and women's clubs: shows women in a variety of 
jobs. 
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Jobs and Gender. 

Program challenguig stereotypes about "woman's work" and "man's work" by introducing students to a female 
carpenter, a female newspaper reporter, a male nurse, and two male teachers; indicates trend is toward more 
realistic job classification based on individual interest and ability. 

Killing Us Softly: Advertising's Image of Women. 
30 minutes 16mm 

The film portrays hundreds of ads from magazines, newspapers, album covers, and storefront windows to 
present a concise and important analysis of a $50 billion industry that preys on the fears and insecurity of 
every consumer in America. 

Masculine or Feminine: Your Role in Society. 
19 minutes 

This is an in-depth study of today's changing attitudes. It asks what is the man's role in the home? What 
about the woman in business? 

Sex Equity in the College Classroom. 
Hak Productions 
Silver Springs, MD 20910 
301/565-0325 



VIDEO 

After Hours 
16 mm or video 

A sensitive drama about sexual harassment by award-winning filmmaker Jane Campion. A young office 
worker alleges sexual abuse by her employer and loses her job as a result of her claims. This film looks at the 
ways in which an employee can be victimized in an office environment without those around being aware of the 
situation. After Hours raises important questions about discrimination, sexual harassment, gender relations and 
the interpretation of events in a confronting and realistic manner. 

Women Make Movies, 225 Lafayette Street, New York, NY 10012. 

A Hero is More Than Just a Sandwich 

This new video concerns relationships between men and women and is advertised on the "Smart Cookies 
Don't Crumble** video tape. 

Jist Works, Inc., 720 North Park Avenue, Indianapolis, IN 46202-3431, 800/648-JIST. 

American Story. 

Set of 12 VHS videos. 1991. 

This video series relates the history and social patterns of African Americans, Irish Americans, Japanese 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Polish Americans, Mexican Americans, Swedish Americans and Greek Americans. 
Each video is approximately 23 minutes long and includes an instructional guide. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 823 United National Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 212/490-2525. 
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A New R^prjnjpg 
9:44 

This video shows women choosing a new beginning and how nontraditional choices may help. 

Colorado Community College and Occupational Education System, Filmed by International Television 
Productions, 948 East 7145 South Suite 101, Midvale, Utah 84047. 810/561-0436 

Anti Bias Curriculum. 

VHS. Louise Derman-Sparks. 1989. 

This video introduces a new approach to integrating education in early childhood classrooms. It is 
designed to aid young children in developing positive self-concept and attitudes about gender, race, and 
disabilities. A discussion guide is included. 

Pacific Oaks Bookstore, 5 Westmoreland Place, Pasadena, CA 91103. 818/397-1330. 

A Woman's Place 
25 minutes 

This award winning video is based on LIFE Magazine's special report "Remarkable American Women", 
and celebrates the fact that today A Woman's Place is . . . Everywhere! Narrated by Julie Karris, it was a Silver 
Metal Winner at the New York Film Festival and a Gold Metal Winner of the Special Jury Award of the 
International Film Festival of the Americas. 

Wintergreen Software, Inc, P. O. Box 15899, New Orleans, LA 70175. 800/321-WGSW; Fax: 504/866-8710. 

Bevond Macho. 
VHS. 

This 25-minute video explores the new roles for men that have evolved as a result of the women's 
movement and shows the new role of the house-husband. 

Films for the Humanities & Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ 08453-2053. Fax: 609/452-1602 or 800/257- 
5126. 

Bias Awareness in a Multicultural World. 
2 VHS videos. David B. Ellis. 1991. 

The purpose of this video program is to teach students to inquire, self-examine, and converse with each 
other in an intelligent manner concerning sex bias. An instructor's guide is included. 

College Survival, Inc, 2650 Jackson Blvd., Parid City, SD 57702-3474. 800/528-8323. 

Born Free 

A series of nine half-hour programs in which a diverse group of people of different occupations, ages, 
and backgrounds talk about their lives. Each discusses his or her lifestyle, the expectations placed upon them 
at different life stages, and the affects of conscious and unconscious socialization upon self-concepts, self- 
expectations, educational/vocational opportunities and career decisions. 

Breakou t! 
30 minutes 

A video developed by a grant from the Texas Education Agency which gives real nontraditional career 
women an opportunity to tell about their choices, benefits and problems in their careers. 

Texas Education Agency - Equity Coordinator 
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Breaking Out of the Doll's House 
32 minutes, 1975 Women Color 

We see in Nora a typically sheltered young wife conditioned by the customs of her era, indulged by her 
husband, totally dependent-yet revealing a hint of the substance that will lead to her climactic decision. 

Learning Corp. of America. 

Building Lives-A D^umentarv About Empowerment 
28 minutes 

Portrays the personal accounts of three women who journey into the male-dominated world of 
construction. These women, who formed their own construction company, speak of their struggles and triumphs. 
Their students, as well as themselves, describe what it has meant to them in their lives to learn construction skills 
ranging from fixing a broken step to building structures. 

Building Lives Production, 116 Colonial Village, Amherst, MA 01200. 

Can Working Women Have It All? 

This 28-minute video, adapted from a Phil Donahue program, explores the issues confronting today's 
working women. The two guests are Kate Rand Lloyd of Working Women magazine and Sylvia Hewlett, author 
of A Lesser Life: The Mvth of Women's Liberation in America. 

Films for the Humanities & Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ 08543-2053. FAX: 609/452-1602. 

Career Exploration: A Job Seeker's Guide to the Occupational Outlook/the Guide for Occupational Exploration 
and the D ictionary of O ccupational Titles. 

This 30- minute video assists viewers in finding an occupation that suits the person, teaches what 
resources are available to help identify skills and interests and then match them to careers. 

Jist Works, Inc., 720 North Park Avenue, Indianapolis, In 46202. 800/648-JIST. 

Career Success 
12 minutes 

This video promotes education and the career information hotline - 1-800-B22-PLAN. It shows how 
much it costs to have a comfortable life using music and action. The video package includes: the video, 
classroom materials (Quiz, Discussion Questions, Sample Research Paper, Budget Worksheet). It was funded 
by the Texas Education Agency and the Texas State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(SOICC). It can be borrowed for two weeks and copied. 

TSOICC, TEC Building, Room 526T, 12th and Trinity, Austin, TX 78778. 1-800-822-PLAN. 
Careers for the 21st Century. 

Set includes 12 VHS Videos and 12 Teacher's Guides. 1990. 

This video series can be used in social studies, English, health, science, and mathematics curriculum as 
well as career counseling, dropout, and substance abuse prevention. The videos feature the careers of fire 
fighter, veterinarian, video producer, fighter pilot, auto designer, mechanic, paramedic, restaurateur, 
entrepreneur, coin dealer, structural engineer, optometrist, interior designer, pediatric radiologist, steel worker. 
TV news camera operator, carpenter, robotics development, political cartoonist, educator, nurse, chemical 
engineer, FBI agent, executive secretary, and inventor. 

Take Off Videos, 8808 St. Charles Rock Road, St. Louis, MO 63114. 800/462-5232. 

Changing Channels: High Tech Careers for Women. 
10 VHS Videos and 5 curriculum guides. 1990. 

This video series is designed to educate young people, especially young women, about careers in aviation, 
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avionics, lasers, electronics, robotics, drafting, and computers. The videos were originally aired as a five part 
video/teleconference series in 1990. 

Changing Channels, 1212 Main Street, Linn, MO 65051. 314/897-3603. 

Changing Families 
33 Minutes 

Describes current family forms (dual-earner couples, single parents, stepfamilies, increasing ethnic 
minority families) and changing gender roles in the family. 

California State University, Resources in Gender Studies, c/o Gayle Kimball, Women's Studies, Chico, CA 95929. 

Choices. 
23 minutes. 

Designed to stimulate discussion among counselors, parents, and students regarding career planning, 
occupational choice, and gender issues. A drama features students who must confront individual problems 
caused by gender inequity. 

Vocational Education Section, Education Department, School of Humanities, Social Science and Education, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 47907. 

Construction . . . Faces of Our Work Force. 
VHS. 1991. 

This 17-minute video reveals how racism, sexism, and bias affects construction workers and how these 
problems can be corrected. A leader discussion guide is included. 

Construction Employers' Association, 65 East Wacker Place, Suite 1110, Chicago, IL 60601. 312/782-6152. 

Dear Lisa: A Letter To Mv Sister. Facing the Realities of Being Female in the '90s. 
VHS. 1991. 

This film illustrates what it means to grow up female, including the emotions of fear, pain, and hope. 
It addresses women's issues, perspectives, and sexism. 

New Day Films, 121 W. 27th Street, Suite 902, New York, NY 10001. FAX: 212/645-8652. 

Don't Go To Your Room . . . And Other Affirmations of Empowerment fo r Women With Disabilities. 
VHS. 1990. 

This 60-minute video consists of one-on-one interviews in which the topics of employment, relationships, 
sexuality, abuse, health, parenting, and empowerment arc discussed. The video can be used by rehabilitation 
centers, women's and community organizations, colleges, high schools, hospitals, disability-related organizations, 
vocational rehabilitation counselors, and social service agencies. 

WEEA Publishing Center, Education Develooment Center, Inc., 55 Chapel Street, Suite 200, Newton, MA 02160. 
800/225-3088. 

Dreams Alive: A Loo k at Nontraditional Careers 

This video shows numerous role models in nontraditional careers. 

Produced by the Indiana Literacy Tech Education, 140 N. Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Available through the Texas Education Agency, Equity Coordinator. 
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Dreams of Flving. 
VHS. 1989. 

This 23-minute video depicts the story of a young Hispanic woman who struggles to overcome traditional 
family and social pressures. The purpose is to encourage young people to have career aspirations and to plan 
their future. A study guide is included. 

California State Department of Education, Bureau of Publications Sales, PO Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802- 
0271. 916/445-1260. 

Entrepreneurship: A Vision for Everyone. 
VHS. 1989. 

This 25 minute video is designed to aid student recruitment in the business field and shows how 
vocational training has a positive influence on small business development. 

CETE Publications Office, 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090 800/848-4815. 

Entrepreneurship for Women: Escape From the Pink Collar Ghetto. 
VHS. 1986. 

This 80-minute video is a companion to the report Entrepreneurship for Women: Escape from the Pink 
Collar Ghetto by Charlotte Taylor. 

CETE Publications Office, 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090. 800/848-4815. 
Fable of He and She 

11 minutes, 1974 16mm. film and 3/4 in. videotape. 

An animated fable about two groups of creatures on an island who are separated long enough to learn 
that each can do skills normally reserved by tradition to the other. Challenges stereotyped thinking and sexist 
philosophies and promotes the advantages of individual self-expression. 

Available ($250 film, $175 videotape) through: Coronet/MTI, 1085 Wilmot Road, Deerfield, 1L 60015. Attn: 
Beth Shafer 312/940-1260. 

Free to Be You and Me. 

50 minute video. McGraw-Hill Films, New York, New York 10020. 

Based on best-selling record and book by Mario Thomas. Depicts sex-role stereotypes in skits with 
children and Him and sports celebrities. 

Four Women: Women and the Profession. 

30 minute color video - VHS 1/2 inch. From the WITH SILK WINGS series. 

Courage and uncompromised idealism often drive the invisible work of women in America. These are 
the stories of four women who touch the lives of Asians and non-Asians alike. Heidi is a community social 
worker; Sara is a tenured professor and practicing architect; Shirley directs a community health clinic; Pat is 
a union business agent. 

Free to Be: Bevond Gender Socialization 
20:33 minutes 

Directed toward teachers and parents, this video shows how children are s aught to take on roles which 
hinder their choices. Psychologists, educators, day care directors, and young student discuss gender bias effects. 

East Strasberg University. 
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Free to Choose 

16 minutes, 1974 Women. Color. 

Bans the stereotyped idea of women, confined to the home and shows women and men in homemaker 
and work force situations 

California State Department of Education, Film Fair Communications. 
Futures Unlimited -- Women in Technology Videotapes . 

Three 30 minute color videos. VHS 1/2 inch. Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 08903. 201/932-2071. 

Futures Unlimited I — Expanding your horizons in mathematics and science. 

Futures LlflU ffiitfid I I — Expanding your horizons in technical and vocational education. 



10:25 

This video discusses that women should get ready for the new and better future of nontr aditional careers. 

Colorado Community College and Occupational Education System, Filmed by International Television 
Productions, 948 East 7145 South Suite 101, Midvale, Utah 84047. 810/581-0436. 

Go For It! 

28 minutes 

Nine women in Alaska talk about what it's like working in an occupation where co-workers are 
predominantly male. They explain their training, the type of work they do and why they chose it, and the 
rewards they experience from it. Each demonstrates the importance of commitment, perseverance, on-the-job 
training, apprenticeships, and a willingness to try new things. 

Alaska Department of Education, Office of Adult and Vocational Education, Pouch F, Juneau, AK 99811. 
907/465-4685. 

Heroes and Strangers: A Film Abo ut Men. Emotions and Family. 

29 minutes. 

Chronicles the attempts of two young adults, a man and a woman, to break through the silence with 
their fathers. The process not only significantly alters their personal relationships, but reveals to the audience 
the complex social and economic forces affecting the role of men in the family. 

New Day Films, 22 Riverside Drive, Wayne, NJ 07470-3191. 201/633-0212. 

How We Got the Vote. The Exci ting Story o f the Struggle for Female Equality. 
VHS. 1986. 

This 52-minute video, narrated by actress Jean Stapleton, uses original films, photographs, cartoons, and 
interviews to tell the story of how women obtained the right to vote. The video won two emmys and numerous 
other awards. 

National Women's Party, 144 Constitution Avenue, NE, Washington, DC 20002. 

I Can, 

1981. 1/2 inch, 3/4 inch video, color. 30 minutes. Great Plains National. Producer: Regis Galvin/University 
of Akron Television. 

A portrait of a woman whose husband dies suddenly, this film explores the emotional adjustments and 
career/lifestyle adjustments a widow and her family must face. The fdm evokes a real sense of the woman's 
emotional transition from the loss of her role as a traditional farmer's wife to a new lifestyle. Because she does 
not want to be dependent on her adult children, the woman explores career opportunities through courses and 
seminars. She decides to become a welder, goes through training and gets a job. The woman is shown at home, 
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with her children, doing farm work, in school and working as a welder. Comments from her children are also 
included. A very realistic depiction of someone who has lost her husband and has to pick up and start a new 
life. The pacing of the tape seemed to vary with the woman's emotions. The tape makes some good statements 
about the changeability of life and the need to be flexible as well as providing a positive look at a woman in a 
nontraditional career. 

Wintergreen Software, P. O. Box 15899, New Orleans, LA 70175-5899 . 800/321- WGSW. 

Impossible Dream! 
8 minutes 

A humorous look at the double work load of women everywhere. Answers the questions: How would 
you like to work at two full time jobs but be paid for only one? How would you like your wages for the paying 
job to be less than what's paid to others who do the same work? 

Lucerne Media, 37 Ground Pine Road, Morris Plains, NJ 07950. 800/341-2293. 

It's Her Future. 

Video and 16mm - 17 minutes. WEEA Publishing Center, 55 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 02160. 

Expresses need for young women to take career planning seriously. Focuses on young women enrolled 
in nontraditional vocational education courses. Women in nontraditional careers are interviewed and they tell 
of tbeir experiences and the reasons why they chose their particular field. A discussion guide is included. 

WEEA Publishing Center, Educational Development Center 55 Chapel Street, Suite 200, Newton, MA 02160. 
800/225-3088. 

Job Interview. 
11 minutes. 

Shows a role reversal as three women interview the first man to apply for the position of firefighter, a 
traditional female occupation. An interview format effectively "turns the tables." 

Women in Fire Suppression, 411 Marathon Avenue, Dayton, OH 45406-4846. 

Jngg'Kng Your Work and Family 
26 minutes 

Coping with the demands of career, child-care, and personal life is a job in itself! This video shows how 
to juggle the realities of work and family with new approaches and strategies that other professionals use 
successfully in their own daily balancing acts. Includes realistic child-care solutions, planning tips, and valuable 
advice to deal with stress — plus four simple steps to immediately take control of your life. 

Impace Publications, Careers Department, 9104 N. Manassas Drive, Manassas Park, VA 22111 703/361-7300. 

Just Between Sisters: Futures Unlimited. Minority Women in Technology. 
VHS. 

This video shares the stories of minority women who have achieved careers in the field of technology. 

Consortium for Educational Equity, Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey, Kilmer Campus 4090, New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903. 201/932-2071. 

Killing Us Softly; Advertising Image of Women 
30 minutes 

Using hundreds of ads from magazines, newspapers, album covers and storefront windows, this film 
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produces a concise and important analysis of a $40 billion industry that preys on the fears and insecurities of 
every consumer in America. 

Cambridge Documentary Films, Inc., P. O. Box 383, Cambridge, MA 02139. 

Man Oh Man. 

J. Clements. VHS. 

This 18-minute film looks at the social forces that shape boys into men. It explores personal definitions 
of masculinity, inter-gender communications, self worth, gender stereotyping, and changing roles. 

New Day Films, 121 West 27th Street, Suite 902, New York, NY 10001. Fax: 212/505-1567 or 212/505-1567. 

Making Points. 
11 minutes 

Points up sex role stereotyping in a clever way. A group of boys are interviewed on a basketball court 
about their life goals. They respond by repeating answers that giris originally gave to the same questions. Good 
with teen and adult audiences. 

Direct Cinema Limited, P. O. Box 69799, Los Angeles, CA 90069. 213/652-8000/ 

Men and Women Working Together. 

This 18-minute video is devoted to the issues raised by the changing roles of women in the workplace. 
Topics include discrimination, resentment, and lack of cooperation. . 

Films for the Humanities & Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ. 08543-2053. FAX: 609/452-1602. 
Men are Ju st Desserts 

Women are sometimes "held back" or lose self-esteem when they feel they are less than others because 
they are not married or have a man of their own. This video covers the emotions of such women and leads to 
the idea that women can be fine and ... Men are Just Desserts! 

Wintergreen Software, Inc, P. O. Box 15899, New Orleans, LA 70175. 800/321- WGSW 

Men Tomorrow 
8:48 

This video covers the changing world of the future for men and the dual roles needed in nontraditional 

careers. 

Colorado Community College and Occupational Education System, filmed by International Television 
Productions 948 East, 7145 South Suite 101, Midvale, Utah 84047. 810/561-0436. 

Men's Lives. 
43 minutes 

Explores male socialization. Young boys, teenage boys and grown men from varied backgrounds 
describe assumptions about work, women's roles, competition and success. Use with high school to adult. 

New Day Films, 22 Riverside Drive, Wayne, NJ 07470-3191. 201/ 633-0212. 

Mirror Mirror. 
VHS. 

This 10 minute video deals with a young women's consideration of her future and eventual choice of a 
nontraditional career. 

VAP Foundation, Dept. J., 23 Meadow Drive, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8331. FAX 717/761-5811. 
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Mollis Pilgrim. 
VHS. 1986. 

This 24-minute video depicts a Russian-Jewish girl's response after being taunted by her classmates for 
being different. The video won the 1986 Academy Award for the Year's Best Short Feature Film. A discussion 
guide is included. 

Anti Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 823 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 212/490-2525. 
Mvthbusters 

Three young women dispel themyths about women and work by showing real women being successful 
in nontraditional careers. Multicultural role models to show to secondary and postsecondary young women and 
men. 

New Jersey Vocational Education Resource Center, Rutgers University. 

Nothing But Options 

17.5 minutes, 1983 videotape 

Five women in nontraditional math-based careers tell about their backgrounds and how they got where 
they are. 

Available ($240) through: Math/Science Resource Network, c/o Mills College, Oakland, CA, 94613. 415/430- 
2230. 

Not Just a Job: Career Planiypg for Women. 
VHS - 35 minutes. 

This film documentary introduces new ways for women to think about and plan their careers. It shows 
a group of eight diverse women as they explore their individual values, interests, and skills during a career 
development workshop. 

Cambridge Documentary Films, Inc. PO Box 385, Cambridge, MA 02139. 617/354-3677. 

On Equal Terms. 
30 minutes 

When it comes to male and female roles, we live in a society that has definite social regulations. This 
video promotes awareness of gender equity as an issue for both genders, and explores nontraditional occupations 
and comparable worth. 

Northeastern Wisconsin In-School Telecommunications, Eileen Littig, IS 1110, University of Wisconsin-Green 
Bay, Green Bay, WI 54301. 414/465-2599. 

Other Women. Other Work 

20 minutes, 1973. Women. Color. 

Vignettes of a number of unusual women comprise a program dedicated to changing attitudes toward 
suitable "women's work." 

Churchill Films. 

Positive Images: Portraits of Wom en with Disabilities 
58 minutes 

This video is designed to provide positive, realistic pictures of the lives of women with disabilities and 
the social, economic, and political issues they face. 

Women Make Movies, Box SE, 225 Lafayette St., New York, NY 10012. 212/925-0606. 
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Poverty Shock 
30 minutes 

This documentary portrays several real life situations in which a mother's previous lifestyle has been 
severely disrupted by divorce, teenage pregnancy, loss of husband's income, etc. Most of these womtn are 
unprepared to support themselves and must rely on welfare, peer support, loans or gifts. An eye-opening 
experience for young women who believe that after marriage they are taken care of for the rest of their lives. 

Northeastern Wisconsin IN-School Telecommunications, Eileen Littig, IS 1110, University of Wisconsin-Green 
Bay, Green Bay, WI 54301. 414/465-2599. 



Problems of Working Women, 

This 24-minute video examines the challenges faced by working women with small children and how they 
cope with low wages and inadequate day care. 

Films for the Humanities & Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ 08543-2053. FAX: 609/452-1602. 

Ready. Willi ng, a nd Able: To Be Employed, 
VHS. 1986. 

This 28-miiiute video deals with how to tell an employer about your disability, how to search for 
employment, prepare a resume, interview, and protect your rights as a disabled woman. 

Vocational Studies Center, Publications Unit, Department V, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1025 West 
Johnson Street, Madison, WI 53706. Fax: 608/263-9197. 

iriY. Willing, and Able: To Be Independent. 
VHS. 1986. 

This 28-minute video stresses career assessment, work values, personality profiles, job opportunities, 
nontraditional careers, setting goals, and making decisions as experienced by women with disabilities. 

Vocational Studies Center, Publications Unit, Department V, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1025 West 
Johnson Street, Madison, WI 53706. Fax: 608/263-9197. 

R?aH yi Willing, and Able: To Be Me. 
VHS. 1986. 

This 28-minute video focuses on learning coping skills, building support systems, and working at personal 
growth to achieve a state of wellness. Self-esteem, values clarification, sexuality, marriage, family, and rights of 
the disabled are illustrated through real life situations. 

Vocational Studies Center, Publications Unit, Department V, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1025 West 
Johnson Street, Madison, WI 53706 Fax: 608/263-9197. 

Science: Wom en 's Work. 
VHS. 1980. 

This 28-minute video features women who have chosen careers in science and mathematics and urges 
young women to take more science and math courses in high school. 

National Audiovisual Center, National Archives and Records Administration, 8700 Edgewood Drive, Capitol 
Heights, MD 20743. 800/638-1300. 

Sending the Right Signals. 

VHS, student handbook, and teacher handbook 

This training package is designed to aid schools in preventing sexual harassment. These materials should 
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help students learn the proper techniques they need to cope with sexual harassment. 

Project VOW, Center for Occupational Education, 2039 Kennedy Blvd., Jersey City, NJ 07305. 201/547-2188. 

Sex Equity in Vocational Education 

Developed for use in staff development 6to explain terminology and reasons for gender equity in 
vocational education. 

The Ohio Department of Education, Division of Vocational and Career Education, 65 South Front Street, 
Columbus, OH 43266-0308. 



Sex Equity: Can It Work? 
13 minutes 

This video was developed to use as a staff development resource to show all educators how they are all 
responsible for gender equitable classrooms and teaching methods. It uses secondary educators. 

University of North Florida Leadership Development Program for Sex Equity. 

Sex Equity in the Colleg e Classroom. 
30 minutes 

Provides an introduction to the subtle classroom inequities that occur in teacher-student and peer 
interaction. The Sadkers recommend that the videotape be followed up with an instructional workshop designed 
to teach classroom observation skills. 

NAK Productions, 1317 Apple Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910. 301/565-0325. 

Sex Equity in Vocational Education 
12 minutes 

Describes and gives legal basis for sex equity in vocational education. Explains the sex-fair classroom 
and sex-fair instructional materials. 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, 
OH 43210. 



Sexism in Language. 
VHS 

This 20-minute video presents closely-analyzed examples that show how sexism and anti-sexism are 
contained in language use; for example, in some lyrics, everyday conversations, newspaper reports, etc. 

Films for the Humanities and Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ 08543-2053. Fax: 609/452-1602. 

She's Nobody's Bahv 

55 minutes. 1981 Women/Historv. Color 

This film explores and celebrates the women who overcame cultural limitations to help shape our history. 
Designed to improve working relations among men and women. 

Ms. Magazine, ABC Wide World of Learning. 

Shortchanging Girls. Sho rtchanging America. 
VHS. 1991. 

This 19-minute video addresses the need for major changes in the ways girls are taught and treated in 
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schools. It included AAUW poll results, interviews with educational experts, and narratives by public policy 
leaders. 

AAUW Sales Office, PO Box 251, Annapolis Junction, MD 10701-0251. 800/225-9998, ext. 91 

Smart Cookies Don't Crumble 
45 minutes 

Based on the best-selling book by Dr. Sonya Friedman, this video delivers life-changing insight! o 
today's American woman. She gives advice that will increase self-confidence, improve self-image, and increase 
confidence. 

Wintergreen Software, P. O. Box 15899, New Orleans, LA 70175. 800/321- WFSW. 

Stale Role s and Tight Buns: Images of Men in Advertising. 
29 minutes. 

Presents a selection of images of men found in consumer advertising. Through these, we see the myths 
used to define and limit the American man. The video forces. us to examine our definitions of "real men" and 
to think critically about the pressures that shape these ideals. 

OA.S.I.S.,Inc, 15 Willoughby Street, Boston, MA 02135. 617/782-7769. 
Stephanie. 

VHS. Peggy Stern. 1986. 

This 58-minute award-winning film follows a young girl through six years of her life. She becomes 
disaffected with school and ultimately drops out. The film reveals the broader points of socialization, sex-role 
stereotyping, and the problems of the American educational system. 

Women Make Movies Inc, 225 Lafayette Street, Suite 206, New York, NY 10012. Fax: 212/925-2052. 

Stepping Out. Stepping In. 

2 VHS Videos and Facilitator's Guide. 

The first video, Ste pping Out, tells a woman what to expect when she decides to choose a nontraditional 
occupation. The second video, Stepping In. explains how a woman should prepare herself physically, emotionally, 
and mentally, before joining a male-dominated occupation. 

Vocational Studies Center, Department V., School of Education, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1025 West 
Johnson Street, Madison, WI 53706. FAX: 608/262-9197. 

Takeoff with Women of Achievement in Non-Traditional Roles 
Series of 5 programs 

This series of five programs graphically visualizes women who have attained success in career options 
only dreamed about until recently. Each of the programs presents a female in a nontraditional career. Minority 
females are featured. Examples of careers are: video producer, TV news cameraperson, veterinarian, police 
officer, legislative aide, dentist, attorney, structural engineer, automotive engineer, geologist, biotechnologist, 
marine boilogist, antronomist, zookeeper. 

Takeoff Video Educational Excellence, 8808, St. Charles Rock Road, St. Louis, MO 63114, 800/462-5232. 

Tech Preo ... A Future T o Look Forward To 
10 minutes 

This video is designed to inform and educate parents, teachers, counselors and business and industry 
about the new Tech Prep program. Highlights include the need for Tech Prep, explaining and selling the Tech 
Prep Concept, educational and economic opportunities that Tech Prep will provide and Teamwork", how to get 
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support of the entire community. Testimonies from business leaders, a college Tech Prep coordinator, and a 
college vice president are included. 

Technimedia Studios, 124-126 South Fifth Street, Steubenville, OH 43952. 800/282-5315. 



Tech Prep . , . It's Where the Action Is 
8 minutes 

This video program is high-powered, fast-moving and designed to inform, education and encourage 
junior high and high school students to enroll in a Tech Prep program. Included are testimonies from students 
and a business leader. It incorporates special effects and razzle-dazzle that dram the young target audience to 
the MTV screen every day. On-camera hosts are young, attractive, energetic, and articulate. This video includes 
reproducible activity worksheets and teachers guide. 

Technimedia Studios, 124-126 South Fifth Street, Steubenville, OH 43952. 800/282-5315. 

The Impossible Drgaffl 
8 minutes, 16mm. 

How would you like to work at two fulltime jobs, but be paid for only one? How would you like your 
wages for the paying job to be less than what's paid to others who do the same work? This is a humorous look 
at the double work load of women everywhere. 

The Tough New Labor Market of the 199 ns - And What it Takes to Succeed 
30 minutes 

A video that explains that a tough, new reality exists in the labor market. It is increasingly competitive 
for those who are not prepared. This new video is powerful motivation; the simple truths portrayed present 
education and training as a positive necessity for youth and adults. It opens at the scene of an abandoned 
commercial area, one example of past disruptions in the economy. It helps viewers understand events in a 
national even international context. 

Jist Works, Inc., 720 North Park Avenue, Indianapolis, IN 46202-3431. 800/648- JIST. 

The Video GOE Series 

A series of 12 interest areas. 

This series, a Guide for Occupational Exploration, focuses on career clusters (Worker Trait Groups) 
organized in 12 interest areas. A 14-video series, this group presents a broad range of occupational information, 
including educational requirements, specific skills required, contemporary technologies, employment outlook, 
advancement, work activities and work situations. Information is conveyed primarily by three people - two 
actors and their director. The format is informal and interesting. More than 85 workers have interview 
segments. 

Jist Works, Inc., 720 North Park Avenue, Indianapolis, IN 46202-3431. 800/648-JIST. 

The Women's Prejudice Film 

18 minutes, 1974. Women. Color. 

Explores contemporary life styles of women and attitudes concerning the equality of roles among men 
and women. 

Sandler Institutional Films, Barr Films 

There's No Such Thing as Woman's Work. 
VHS. 1987. 

This 30-minute video uses period music, cartoon art, historical photographs and newsreels to show the 
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changing nature of women's participation in the work force. It addresses issues and concerns of women workers. 

National Women's History Project, 7738 Bell Road, Windsor, CA 95492-8518. 707/838-6000. 

Trade Secre ts: Blue Coll ar Women Speak Out 
23 minutes. 

Ironworker, welder, sprinklerfitter, electrician: four women reveal how their lives changed when they 
stepped into the traditionally male world of skilled crafts. They tell how they overcame the physical and personal 
obstacles to find satisfaction in their trades, greater financial power, and a new sense of identity. 

Women Make Movies, Box SE, 225 Lafayette Street, New York, NY 10012. 212/925-0606. 

Troubled Harvest. 

VHS. Sharon Genasci and Dorothy Valesco. 1990. 

This 30-minute video, winner of the Silver Award from the Houston International Film Festival, 
documents the lives of migrant farm workers from Mexico and Central America as they work in California and 
the Pacific Northwest. Interviews with the women workers reveal the problems they face as working mothers 
with children, the effect of U.S. immigration policies on family unity, and the effect of pesticides on the health 
of their children. 



Women Make Movies, Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, Suite 206, New York, NY 10012. FAX: 212/925-2052. 

You May Call Her Madam Secretary. Frances Perkins. Secr etary of Labor 1933-45. 
VHS. 

This 57- minute documentary relates the life of Frances Perkins, a life-long champion of social and 
workplace reform for factory workers. She was Secretary of Labor in President Franklin Roosevelt's cabinet 
from 1933 to 1945. The film won four awards for excellence in film making. 

Facets Multimedia, Inc., 1517 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IL 60614. 800/331-6197. 

You Pack Your Own Chute. 
You Can Surpass Yourself. 

Thfj^ L 

These films have the power to convince people they are capable of growth, and once an individual 
accepts this possibility, miracles can happen! 

The Eden Ryl Behavioral Series, RMIC Productions, 3505 Cadillac Ave., #0-106,k Cost Mesa, CA 92626-1435. 

Votes For W omen?! The 1913 J.S. Senate Testimpnv. 
VHS. Jocelyn Riley. 1990. 

This 15-minute video presents verbatim testimony from the 1913 Senate hearings. Also included are 
pro- and anti-suffrage buttons, banners, cartoons, and postcards from the time period. 

Her Own Words, PO Box 5264, Madison, WI 53705. 608/271-7083. 

Warning: The Media May Be Hazar dous To Your Health, 
HenaiLane. VHS. 

This video exposes the dangers of media models that glamorize violence, fear, and hatred between the 
sexes. It can be shown to everyone from high school students to business executives to help reduce the problems 
of racism and sexism in our society. 

Media Watch, PO Box 618, Santa Cruz, CA 95061-0618. 408/423-6355. 
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What Is a Nontraditional Career? 
VHS. Lois V. Cummingham. 1990. 

This video explains what a nontraditional career is and how it is obtainable for both men and women. 



Region IV Education Service Center, PO Box 863, Houston, TX 77083. 713/462-7708. 



What Will I Be? 

30 minutes, 1974. Women/Education. Color. 

This program looks at women's roles in the education system with regard to sexism. Solutions and 
problems are discussed. 

Women in Focus. 

Why Value Diversity? 
VHS. 

This 26-minute video deals with the realities of the multi-racial, multi-lingual work force which continues 
to practice racism and sexism. Examples are given of how to adapt to and benefit from the new diversity. 

Films for the Humanities & Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ 08543-2053. FAX: 609/452-1602. 

Why Not a Woman? 

26 minutes, 1977. Women/Occupations. Color. 

This program shows the wide range of job and training opportunities available to women of all ages. 
Myths about women and work are challenged. 

Employment and Training Administration, National Audiovisual Center. 

Whv Work? 
15 minutes 

This video offers six reasons why you're better off employed. Dean Curtis and his associates have 
trained thousands of unemployed people, using these six reasons as the basis for motivating and empowering 
people to become employed. An experienced trainer, Curtis narrates the video and he interacts with unemployed 
people to affirm six reasons why it is better to be working. 

Jist Works, Inc., 720 North Park Avenue, Indianapolis, IN 46202-3431. 800/648-JIST. 

When I Grow Up 

26 minutes, 1977. 16mm. 

This open-ended production serves to increase awareness among educators of the existence of sex-role 
stereotype practices typically found in the classroom and school. A good workshop aid for school personnel, 
parents, and older students who can take adult imperfection in stride. 

Women a nd Careers 

50 minutes, 1979. Women. Color. 

This program includes the current status of the working woman, sex discrimination laws, the socialization 
process, the need for role models, the games of male organizations shaped by the military and sports, and the 
prospects for the i> d. 

California State University, Chico. 
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Women and the Corporate Game, 

This 21-minute video stresses that if female executives are not receiving the same treatment and equal 
pay as their male counterparts, they should consider starting their own business. 

Films for the Humanities & Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ 08543-2053. FAX: 60-9/452-1602. 

Women at Work: Change. Choice^ Challenge 
19 minutes, 1978. Women. Color. 

A dialogue with seven women, expressed in counterpoint with actual on-the-job scenes, reveals their 
attitudes about work training, and their personal roles. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Educ. Corp. 

Women Get Ready 

Developed by the Illinois State Board of Education, this video explalins how women have a world of 
opportunity in career choices. Role models express the need for women and men to choose their careers based 
on interests and needs. Construction, electrical engineering, plumbing and other nontraditional careers for 
women are discussed along with some of the peer pressures and barriers as well as the benefits for the choices. 

Illinois State Board of Education, 100 N. 1st Street, Springfield, IL 62777. 

Women in Business: Risks* Rewards & Secrets of Running Your Own Company. 
VHS. 1987. 

This 70-minute video contains the following segments; what it takes to start and rim a business, finding 
support and advice, obtaining financing, hiring good people, building credibility, projecting the proper image, 
staying focused on the goal, being the boss, managing employees, delegating and risking success. 

Inc. Business Products, PO Box 1365, Wilkes Barre, PA 18773-1365. 

Women in Combat. 
VHS. 1990. 

This video was originally aired on the CBS news program 60 Minutes on August 26, 1990. It deals with 
the subject of allowing women to perform military duties in combat situations. 

Ambrose Video Publishing, Inc., PO Box 2284, South Burlington, VT 05407-2284. 800/843-0048. 

Women in Science. Careers for Women. 
8 VHS videos. 

This set of videos explores scientific careers for women. Titles include; biomedical fields, chemistry, 
computer science, dentistry, geosciences, physics, and astronomy. 

Agency for Instructional Technology, Box A, 1111 West 17th Street, Bloomington, IN 47402. 

Women of Influence! 
SOFTWARE GAME 

This software game can become a competitive quiz while it teaches about the nontraditional lives of 
famous American women. Students learn about the women and their times as they play. The more answers they 
get wrong, the more they find out about the women. The longer they plan, the more answers they get right. 
Twenty women's stories come alive through personal details and information about conditions for women during 
their lifetimes. Strong role models for young women are portrayed in these stories as well as little known 
historical facts. Their accomplishments seem even more heroic when seen in the context of life in their times. 

Wintergreen Software, P. O. Box 15899, New Orleans, LA 70175. 800/321-WFSW. 
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Women of Tomorrow 

30 minutes, 1979. Women/Occupations. Color. 

A program probing into nontraditional jobs for women in the construction industry. 

Women on Top . , . , . . . . 

This 26-minute video examines whether traditional positive female values are undermined by the business 

world's use of aggression, domination, and control. 

Films for the Humanities & Sciences, PO Box 2053, Princeton, NJ 08543-2053. FAX: 609/452-1602. 



Women: The New Poor 

28 mmut ^ mformatiye ^ ieQ focuses on four wome n: Bernice, an unemployed Black single mother; Dody, 
a displaced homemaker with a Connecticut home beyond her means; Paula, a young divorcee with three part- 
time jobs; and Alexis, a Latina who moved into a shelter with her teenage daughter after a fire destroyed heir 
home. Stressing the need for education, job training and support, this important tape illustrates commonalities 
among poor women of different backgrounds and their attempts to defy the statistics of poverty. 

Women Make Movies, 225 Lafayette Street, New York, NY 10012 212/925-0606. 

Word in Edgewise. 

Heather MacLeod. 1986. " ... . 

This 26-minute video explains the role of language in shaping behavior. It covers sex bias in everyday 
speech and writing and can be used by educators to improve their awareness of the use and abuse of language 
in perpetuating sex bias in culture. 

Women Make Movies, Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, Suite 206, New York, NY 10012. Fax: 212/925-2052. 
Work and Family: Walki ng the Tightrope. 

30 minutes. , . ... 

This program presents the background for a discussion of the problems facing workers today-child care, 

parental leave, alternative work schedules, and employee assistance programs. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.,Circulation Department, 1231 25th Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20037. 

Workforce 2000 
10:25 

Discusses with students the new needs for Workforce 2000. 
Colorado Community College and Occupational Education System, fumed by International Television 
Productions, 948 East 7145 South Suite 101,k Midvale, Utah 84047. 810/561-0436. 

Would I Work With Me? . , , , , 

As a video teaching job survival skills, this one does a good job of showing both teenagers and 
employers' points of view. It includes lots of quick cutaways to teenagers on the job as weU as managers 
managing. It would be a good orientation for teens who have not worked at all, and would be quite helpful for 
employers who have not employed teenagers before. 

Jist Works, Inc., 720 North Park Avenue, Indianapolis, IN 46202-3431. 800/648-JIST. 
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18 minutes 

Designed to stimulate discussion about the advantages and disadvantages of nontraditional occupations. 
Includes interviews with thirteen people who chose nontraditional occupations. 

Vocational Education Section, School of Humanities, Social Science and Education, West Lafayette, IN 47907. 

Zona Gale: Her Life and Writings. 
VHS. Jocelyn Riley. 1988. 

This 15-minute video highlights the novels, poems, and essays of Zona Gale, a Pulitzer Price winning 
playwright, novelist, journalist, and poet. Zona Gale was born in 1874 and died in 1938. 

Jocelyn Riley Productions, PO Box 5264, Madison, WI 53705. 608/271-7083. 



American Vocational Association 
Department 93C 
1410 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

Center on Education and Work 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
964 Educational Sciences Building 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, TI 53706-1796 



OTHER SUPPLIERS 



American Association of University Women 



P. O. Box 251 

Annapolis Junction, MD 20701 
800/225-9998 



Indiana Leadership Consortium 
Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, IN 47405 Contact: Amy Sutley and 
Cathy Hart 



CETA Corporation 
1236 Langston Drive 
Columbus, OH 43220 
800/848-4815 



JIST Works, Inc. 
720 North Park Avenue 
Indianapolis, IN 46202 
800/648-JIST or 317/264-3720 



National Businesswomen's Leadership Association 



Changing Channels 

1212 Main Street 

Linn, MO 65051 

Contact: Roberta Buschjost 



6901 West 63rd Street 
P. O. Box 2949 

Shawnee Mission, KS 66201-1349 



FASE Productions 
4801 Wilshire Blvd. 
Suite Two Fifteen 



Films for the Humanities & Sciences, Inc. 

11 Perrine load 

Monmouth Junction, NJ 08852 



Los Angeles, CA 90010 



Technimedia Studios 
124-126 South Fifth Street 
Steubenville, OH 43952 
412/471-4321 - 800/282-5315 
FAX: 614/282-TECH 
Contact: Mike Kotora 
Wintergreen Software, Inc. 
P. O. Box 15899 
New Orleans, LA 70175-5899 
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Women in Military Service for America 
Memorial Foundation, Inc. 
Department 560 
Washington, D.C. 20042-0560 
703/533-1155 - 800/222-2294 

Women's Educational Equity Act Publishing Center 
(EDC) 

55 Chapei Street 
Mewton, MA 02160 
617/969-7100 
800/225-3088 



VII. JOINT PLANNING 
by Ruth Wingo 

Since the passage of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 and 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, there has been an emphasis on and mandates for 
coordination and linkage of vocational education programs and training conducted under 
the provisions of legislation which are currently administered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor and the U.S. Department of Education. The Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board and the Texas Department of Commerce have taken steps to create 
an environment that is conducive to local providers of postsecondary vocational 
education and training to achieve coordination through joint planning efforts. 

It has long been argued as to whether coordination and linkage should take a "top 
down" or bottom up" (grass roots) approach. It is a common belief that both must take 
place simultaneously, with the state providing the leadership and environment so that 
coordination can occur at the local level. With statewide interagency coordination 
effected through discussion, nonfinancial agreements, and contracts, local agencies and 
institutions are helped in facilitating programs, activities, and services underserved - our 
mutually targeted special populations. We can all serve more of those who need serving, 
and achieve their highest potential through pooling our resources to provide the 
maximum in training, services, education, and placement. Our efforts need to be truly 
coordinated to go beyond placement - retention, upgrading, promotion - to provide 
effective results for the most we can achieve in our state today. 

A major current concern of the nation, and particularly Texas, is economic 
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development. The primary indicators of economic growth are income, employment, and 
production. Because of its major role in economic development in Texas, occupational 
education and training is in a most critical position of accountability- Economic 
development and the changes of the labor market require an efficient delivery system of 
occupational education and training. The delivery system for occupational preparation 
must meet the needs of the individual in terms of salable job skills and the needs of the 
changing labor market. Business and industry develop and relocate in areas where there 
is a potential labor force to meet their respective needs for workers. Texas has this 
potential labor force which in part is composed of the unemployed and the 
undereducated. This component of the potential labor force has in the past years been 
referred to as the disadvantaged or "at-risk" youth and "hard to serve" adults; now 
referred to as "special populations". 

The Carl B. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act (PA 101-392) 
defines Special Populations as: 

• individuals with disabilities 

• educationally and economically disadvantaged individuals 

• individuals of limited English proficiency 

• individuals in correctional institutions 

• individuals who participate in programs and activities designed to eliminate sex 
bias and sex stereotyping. 

Emphasis being placed on the special populations, many believe that the democratic 

principles of our society call for equal educational opportunities. However, despite 

federal and state civil rights, and sex equal legislation, some individuals do not believe 
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that the achievement of equity is sufficient by itself, and believe that its value should be 

additionally justified on the basis of its enhancement of other aspects of education when 

planning for the special populations. 

Many changes are needed to ensure the achievement of gender equity in 

educational activities and settings. Such equity with respect to sex, race, ethnicity, 
handicap, age, religion, and so on, is a matter of simple justice, whether or not it has a 
measurable causal effect on achieving larger educational or societal goals. All of our 
educational institutions do not yet provide full equality for females and males. Many 
obvious types of inequalities in providing educational opportunities for both sexes - such 
as restrictions on enrollments for certain courses -- have decreased, but subtle types of 
discrimination leading to differential learning opportunities and inequitable benefits still 

. exist. 

The achievement of gender equity goals in society by the reduction of sex 
discrimination and sex stereotyping is valued for a wide variety of personal, political, 
economic, and philosophic reasons: 

Some personal and societal reasons for supporting gender equity are to 
optimize human development potential so that all females and males are 
able to develop themselves as individuals without limitations of gender- 
prescribed rolls. For example, males as well as females should be 
encouraged to play nurturing roles toward their families and others. 

Key political reasons favoring gender equity focus on the need to provide 
basic human rights essential for a democracy and to eliminate 
discrimination against groups of people based on stereotypes. 

Economic reasons for advocating gender equity are based on concerns for 
adequate resource use. 

Philosophic reasons for gender equity are based on a variety of principles, 
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including those that focus on justice, ethics, human dignity, and an accurate 
portrayal of the world as it is, or can be, without the continuing neglect of 
the contributions of the 51% of the world's population that is female. 

A study conducted in 1981-82 by the Research Triangle Institute, Research 
Triangle Park, North Carolina, identified in Texas sixteen state agencies and five state 
commissions as having state statutory responsibility or authority for providing 
occupational education and training programs and services. Three of the state agencies 
which have responsibility and authority to provide occupational education and training 
for the special populations are the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, the 
Texas Education Agency, and the Texas Department of Commerce. Other agencies 
which have similar responsibilities to the special populations include the Texas 
Department of Human Services, the Texas Rehabilitation Commission, and the Texas 
Employment Commission. 

The Texas Department of Commerce through the Work Force Development 
Division is responsible for serving the special populations under provisions of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The Community and Technical Colleges Division of 
the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board has the responsibility for occupational 
education and training and the administration of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act for Texas postsecondary institutions. The Texas 
Education Agency has the responsibility for oversight of Carl D. Perkins in public 
secondary schools. 

Section 357 (nontraditional employment for women) of the 1992 amendments to 
the Job Training Partnership Act encourages a broader range of training and job 
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placement for women. The Nontraditional Employment for Women (NEW) bill was 



passed January 3, 1992, and was based on the following rationale: 

With the onset of the military build-up and war in the 
Persian Gulf, American women prove daily their ability to 
master nontraditional fields of work, including those jobs that 
are most dangerous. But women have not been given this same 
opportunity to train and participate in nontraditional 
employment at home. Equal opportunity in employment may 
be the law of the land, but occupational segregation of the sexes 
is a fact of life. For example, women are 87 percent of data 
entry keyers and men are 87 percent of data processing 
equipment repairers. Not surprisingly, data entry keyers earn on 
average $290 per week while data processing equipment repairs 
earn an average of $515 per week. 

The reasons for occupational segregation are both varied 
and complex. Cultural stereotypes about the roles of men and 
women and the jobs they can and should perform still exist. 
Moreover, women who do choose to pursue nontraditional 
employment are the victims of sexual harassment or more subtle 
forms of discrimination. Government studies verify that women 
have not received their fair share of the training available under 
JTPA for jobs that offer the best wages, benefits, and long-term 
earning potential 

The NEW Act will begin to correct this shortcoming in 
JTPA. It provides for greater opportunities for women to receive 
training and placement in construction, electronics, and other 
nontraditional and high paying fields of work. The bill will 
accomplish this objective in two ways. First, the NEW Act 
requires service delivery areas and states to include goals in their 
annual job training plans for training and placing women in 
nontraditional employment. Second, the Act creates a 4-year, 
$8 million demonstration program to foster the development of 
programs to train women for nontraditional employment. 

It is a known fact that carpenters earn more than 
cashiers, and technicians earn more than typists. In addition, 
the cashier or typist is more often than not supporting her entire 
family on her income. The NEW Act will help women secure 
their fair share of the training they need for jobs with the best 
earning potential 
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PURPOSES 

The purposes of the NEW Act are: 

To encourage efforts by the Federal, State and local levels of government 
aimed at providing a wider range of opportunities for women under the 
Job Training Partnership Act; 

To provide incentives to establish programs that will train, place, and 
retain women in nontraditional fields; 

To facilitate coordination between the Job Training Partnership Act and 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act to 
maximize the effectiveness of resources available for training and placing 
women in nontraditional employment. 

DISCRIMINATION 

The NEW Act is very clear in stating nothing shall be construed to require, 
sanction, or authorize discrimination in violation of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 or any other Federal law prohibiting discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, handicap, or age- No individual shall be excluded from 
participation in, denied the benefits of, subjected to discrimination under or denied 
employment in any program under the NEW Act because of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, age, handicap, political affiliation, or belief. 

With the passage of NEW, occupational preparation programs funded by JTPA 
and Perkins are mandated to be free of sex bias and sex discrimination. Since all 
occupational preparation programs are designed for economical parity both acts (JTPA 
and Perkins) support and encourage the recruitment of women into nontraditional 
careers that pay more than do traditional careers for women. 

In this era of the reduction of funds for education and training and the continued 
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increase in the number of the special populations, providers of occupational education 
and training are experiencing a decrease in resources relative to the number of persons 
to be served. Congressional action and state legislation, where not mandated, have 
encouraged coordination and linkage between state agencies and local providers in the 
use of Carl D. Perkins and JTPA funds for meeting the needs of the special populations. 
National and state surveys and studies conducted to determine the extent of coordination 
and linkage between Carl D. Perkins and JTPA entities have revealed that the desired 
coordination and linkage have not been achieved. In a few cases where there were 
indications of the achievement of the desired coordination and linkage level, it was found 
the desired level of achievement was the result of joint planning. 

In 1987, the Texas Education Agency, the Texas Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, and the Texas Department of Commerce formed a unique tri-agency partnership 
to support efforts of employers and educators to prepare a skilled and educated work 
force. The Master Plan for Vocational and Technical Education, which serves as a 
blueprint for the reform of vocational and technical education, guides the partnership in 
its efforts to implement major, interrelated work force development initiatives: Quality 
Work Force Planning and Tech Prep high school and associate degree programs. In 
1991, the U.S. Departments of Education, Labor, and Health and Human Services 
recognized the Texas Quality Work Force Planning initiatives as an exemplary model for 
work force program coordination. 
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COORDINATION BETWEEN QWFPCS AND TECH PREP CONSORTIA 



Develop and implement Tech Prep High School and Associate Degree 
programs, based upon selected targeted occupations identified by the 
region's Quality Work Force Planning Committee (QWFPC), 

Maintain inventories of programs and services for use in program planning 
for special population students. 

Provide for equitable choices through integrated workplace and classroom 
learning experiences which provide theoretical and applied instruction and 
practical experience in a business or industry connected with the area of 
study. 

Improve communication and dissemination of information within the 
region. 

Develop resource sharing agreements among education and training 
providers, private industry councils, business, industry, and labor. 

Coordinate a delivery system for educational and social preparatory and 
support services for students, including special population students, to 
ensure access to program participation and student achievement. 

Provide a comprehensive and continuous professional development 
program for secondary and higher education academic and vocational- 
technical faculty, counselors, other staff, and administrators involved in 
Tech Prep programs; and a State guided method to identify and follow the 
progress and outcomes of Tech Prep students including the special 
population students throughout the program. 

The Tech Prep Consortium will inform the QWFPC about its methods for 
students follow-up certifying for employers the competency attainments of 
its Tech Prep participants, including the special populations. 



BARRIERS TO COORDINATION, LINKAGE, AND JOINT PLANNING 

In the efforts to develop strategies for achieving the desired level of coordination 
and linkage of the various agencies, organizations, and local providers in meeting the 
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occupational education and training needs of the special population it was determined 
that the barriers to these efforts should be identified. A review of the literature has 
revealed a variety of factors or barriers that have hindered efforts to coordinate and link 
since the days of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Barriers to coordination and linkage between Carl D. Perkins and 
other programs for the special population which have been identified include the 
following: 

- Turf issues protecting bureaucracy 

- Turf issues protecting institutions 

- Feelings of mutual distrust 

- Differing perspectives 

- Lack of knowledge about the other system, agency, legislation 

- Planning cycles 

- Lack of leadership for coordination (state and local) 

- Lack of comprehensive (cooperative) planning at the agency or local 

institutional level 

- Program quality concerns 

- Concerns for research 

- Communication problems 

- Bad prior experiences 

- Client or student eligibility 

- Funding restrictions 

Some of the barriers listed above, such as funding restrictions, may be readily 
detected; others, such as differing perspectives and knowledge of legislation, may not be 
as easily detected. The barriers are many and sometimes difficult to overcome. 
However, strategies can be developed to remove or cope with the identified barriers and 
facilitate improved and effective coordination and linkage. 
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FACTORS THAT FACILITATE COORDINATION AND LINKAGE 

Studies have revealed that the following strategies or factors have facilitated 
coordination and linkage between Carl D. Perkins and other entities 

- Leadership at the state or regional level 

- Improved communications and trust 

- Willingness of people to cooperate 

- Shared representation on committees and task forces 

- Knowledge of the other program; law, rules, regulations, purposes, allowable 

activities 

- Sharing of instructional resources 

- Sharing of program planning and relevant information 

- Joint planning 

- Joint programs 

Implementing or using all of the above factors may appear as a nonachievable 
objective. Successful efforts to implement or utilize the factors must be evident. 
Implementing or using all of the factors for coordination and linkage can be achieved 
through the process of planning. 



THE PLANNING PROCESS 

A great number of designs and systems have been developed, advocated, and used 
as a process for planning. The term process has been defined and interpreted as a 
specific method, involving sequential steps of operations, for completing an assigned task. 
A process for planning is depicted graphically in Figure 1. The reason for this graphic 
depiction is that it shows sequential steps but is not restricted to a single method for 
carrying out the process. The process as presented permits the use of a variety of 
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THE PROCESS OF PLANNING 




Step 1 . Identify Needs 



Step 7. Evaluate 




Step 6. Monitor 



Step 2. Design 

Programs, 
Services, 
Activities 




Step 3. Identify and 
Obtain 
Resources 



Step 4. Allocate 

Resources 



Step 5. Implement 
Programs, 
Services, 
Activities 



Figure 1 
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planning methods such as comprehensive planning, strategic planning, tactical planning, 
and joint planning. Planners of occupational education and training programs and related 
support services have traditionally approached the process of planning and development 
in a logical and organized manner; that is, systematically. Being systematic, however, is 
not the same thing as applying a systemic approach that includes needs analysis, strategic 
planning, tactical planning, and planning for management control. As used here, needs 
analysis means the process of identifying and determining priorities of needs. Strategic 
planning involves the acquisition of resources - existing, new or from other sources, or 
combined sources - to meet the identified need(s). 

Strategic planning is essential when established criteria for the allocation of 
financial resources have been mandated by governmental bodies. The objectives of 
financially assisted programs, services, and activities at the state, regional, and local 

levels. Tactical planning relates to the allocation of resources among programs, services, 

and/or activities designed to meet the identified needs. 

In order to maximize the benefits of strategic and tactical planning, both of which 

involve the procurement and use of resources, it is essential that the holders and users of 

those resources make a comprehensive planning effort for the maximum effective and 

efficient use of all available resources to meet the needs of targeted populations. 

Comprehensive planning is essential when three or more governmental bodies are 

providers of similar programs, services, and activities for the same targeted population. 

Comprehensive planning involves planning at the local, regional, or state levels, by 

representatives of all entities. 
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The concept of comprehensive planning for meeting the education and training 

needs of special populations must have a sound base, be clearly defined, and be 

meaningful to the planners and decision makers. L. S. Wright, in his paper "Developing 

Comprehensive Planning in State Education Agencies" (B.S. Furse, ed. Salt Lake City: 

Utah State Board of Education, 1969) defines comprehensive planning as: 

... a process of designing programs and allocating resources to achieve 
specific objectives, then modifying and improving those activities through 
continuous evaluation of how well the objectives are reached. It requires 
utilization of all available and applicable technologies, widespread 
involvement of those concerned with the results of planning -- those who 
design and operate the system, those who pay the bills, those who are 
affected by the system, those who - in other agencies - have overlapping 
and/or related responsibilities and those who control or tap needed 
resources -- and mechanisms for facilitating and coordinating the highest 
quality planning. 

This definition shows that comprehensive planning requires the involvement of 
different entities at different levels. It requires a realistic involvement of all entities with 
available resources and delivery capabilities for meeting the vocational education and 
training needs of defined populations. Comprehensive joint planning would occur when 
two or more institutions, agencies, or organizations plan together at the same geographic 
or regional area. 

Planning is an administrative function essential to making decisions ... decisions 
that will be required in developing, implementing, and evaluating programs, services, and 
activities to meet the identified needs of a defined population. Planning must be 
continuous. 

Any local educational institution which attempts to meet the occupational 
education and training needs of special populations must use the process of 
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comprehensive planning within and across each of its own departments or divisions. 
Comprehensive planning at the institution should occur prior to being involved in joint 
planning with an external entity serving the same population(s). 

The basic steps of planning for comprehensive planning within the institution and 
for joint planning with external agencies or organizations are the same. 

STEPS OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 

STEP 1. IDENTIFY NEEDS 

a. Identify Populations to be Served 

Each institution identifies the number of special populations who desire 
and/or could benefit from occupational education and training and related 
services. 

Each local institution identifies the number of individuals who are the 
special populations. 



b. Identify Needs of Population 

After the targeted population has been identified by classification, the next 
step is to identify the needs of the targeted population by each sub- 
category of the population. The overall purpose of this is to identify the 
occupational education and job training needs of the special population. 
The needs of the special population could include: 

* assessment of each person's interests, abilities, occupational 

aptitudes, and educational achievement 

* basic skills training 

* employability skills development 

* occupational exploration 

* information about occupations and occupational requirements 

* opportunities for obtaining occupational training 

* opportunities for jobs in identified occupations 

* health care 

* child care 

* transportation aid 

* other services 
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c. Identify Priority Occupations 

The State Board for Vocational Education will identify priority occupations 
of the state and disseminate the list of priority occupations to local 
education agencies (LEAs) and educational institutions within the state. 

d. Identify Needs of the Labor Market 

Each year the labor market training needs of the Service Delivery Areas 
(SDA) are developed through joint efforts of the Texas Employment 
Commission, Texas Department of Commerce, and the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, Institutions may update the labor 
market information for their respective service areas by conducting local 
occupational surveys. The training needs of the labor market of the SDA 
must be shared with every provider of occupational education and job 
training programs within the SDA if joint planning is to be achieved. 



STEP 2. DESIGN PROGRAMS, SERVICES, AND ACTIVITIES 

e. Design Potential Programs, Services, and Activities 

During this step of the planning process both the institutions and other 
entities should design programs, services, and activities to meet the 
occupational education and training needs of each classification of the 
special population to be served* As each existing and potential resources 
needed to conduct the proposed program, services, and activity must be 
identified. 

f. Meet Together and Develop Joint Plan 

The tentative designs or plans should be discussed by the institutions and 
other entities serving the labor market area. This brings about joint 
planning which identifies new or additional resources and will identify gaps 
in and barriers to the plan. 

g. Disseminate Summary of Plan 

A summary of the tentative plan for meeting the needs of the special 
population should be submitted to the respective entity of the educational 
institution. 
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STEP 3. OBTAIN RESOURCES 



h. Identify Resources 

The new and additional resources identified in the plan should include 
financial assistance. The basic sources of financial assistance to the 
educational institutions include: The Texas Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, Division of Community and Technical Colleges, Federal Projects 
Section (Carl D. Perkins) by submitting an Annual Application for 
allocated funds. Also some money is available for model programs. 

The administrative entity of an SDA by contract in response to a request 
for proposal or through a sole source contract. 

The Department of Human Services [Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC)] by cooperative agreements. 

The Texas Education Agency (TEA) and/or Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
Cooperative by application. 



STEP 4. ALLOCATE RESOURCES 

i. Decide How to Best Allocate Available Resources 

Upon approval of the applications or response to requests for proposals, it 
may be determined that all requests were not approved. This wiU require 
the deletion of some proposed programs, services, and activities. Or by 
technical planning with a respective institution or other entities, a sharing 
or reallocation of resources will be appropriate for reinstating the deleted 
programs, services, or activities. 

During the allocation of resources, it is essential that planning for 
management control be implemented. A plan for management control 
must be developed and implemented to assure that the allocated resources 
are used in accordance with the specific purpose for which they were 
allocated. If funds are allocated for 50 percent of a counselor's time to 
provide job counseling for the special population then schedules should be 
developed to assure that the counselor spends 50 percent of his/her time 
providing job counseling to the special population students. A procedure 
for documenting the 50 percent time (a time and effort record) must be 
developed and maintained. 
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STEP 5. IMPLEMENT PROGRAMS, SERVICES, AND/OR ACTIVITIES 



j. Implement the Plan 

Implementation is achieved by putting the plan into action. If joint 
planning has occurred between the institution and other entities, then the 
implementation will be done cooperatively by the educational institution 
linking the performance of the institution to the requirements of Carl D. 
Perkins, and other cooperating agencies, 

STEP 6. MONITOR 

k. Monitor for Compliance 

Monitor to ensure compliance with Acts, rules and regulations promulgated 
from the Acts. 

STEP 7. EVALUATE 

1. Evaluate the Outcomes 

Evaluation of the programs, services, and activities are performed to 
determine if the needs of the special populations have been, met as 
planned. The results of the evaluation are used in reporting to the 
respective funding agency and for information essential in determining 
performance measures achieved. The evaluation results are also used in 
planning for the following year. 



JOINT PLANNING ADVANTAGES FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. Early identif ication of eligible population. 

Entities within an SDA must identify and qualify potential participants. 

2. The more eligible special populations identified and served, the more federal 
money will be available. 

Formula allocated monies are based in part on numbers served. Increase the 
number and it will result in qualifying for additional money. 

3. W ill be able to serve more when expenses are shared. If two or more programs 
share the cost of serving special populations, a greater number can be served for a 
longer period of time. 
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4. With two or more systems working together, gre ater retention of these Students 
will result, Because of additional services offered to special populations retention 
will be more likely. 

5. Greater array of services will be available. By offering additional services through 
Carl Perkins funds, a greater expansion or extension of services will be made 
available. 

6. Better serve local labor market needs . With entities working together the most 
up-to-date labor market information can be shared and utilized. 

7. Can do co-surveys and needs assessments which will help alleviate load. Presently 
local education agencies, educational institutions, entities within an SDA, and 
others are performing needs assessments. By working together and combining all 
needs on one format, the needs assessment information and activities need not be 
duplicated by each entity, saving time and effort, as well as presenting a unified 
front for the private sector. 

8. Placement activities and follow-up activities enhanced. With more than one entity 
working on placement and follow-up activities, there is a greater opportunity for 
the achievement of positive placement in employment and the creation of 
successful tracking systems. 

9. Prioritization of services will be easier and rete ntion of students will be greater. 
Because more than one entity will be accessing needs and prioritizing services, a 
more effective prioritization of services can be planned. 

10. Increases credibility with private sect or cost and effectiveness. Working together 
can create a "united front" presented to the private sector. 

11. Maximizes uses of campus facilities and staff . Shared costs of training and 
services can provide savings for all entities involved. 

Agencies can collaborate through joint planning for better and more cost-effective 
delivery of occupational education/training and related services to students if they 
understand and agree on the purposes of their collaboration. Any effort to collaborate 
in the delivery of services of Carl D. Perkins and other agencies responsible for serving 
the special populations should include these purposes: 
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Focus on same population . Entities must agree that collaborative efforts 
are best for the targeted populations and for program effectiveness. 

Define responsibilities and authority. Collaboration between and among 
providers and funding agencies can only be achieved when each has a clear 
understanding of legal requirements and organizational structures and 
when misunderstandings about responsibilities and functions are removed. 
Then the highest quality of services to students is achieved. 

Establish effective communications. Collaboration requires constant 
communication among the coordinating agencies and the students. 
Communication is required for sharing of information, creating public 
awareness, and the building of rapport. 

Effective collaboration among entities serving the special population enhances the 
quality and impact of services to the student. It further increases resources for both 
providers and students and reduces cost of services by eliminating duplication. 

There are a number of strategies that can be used to achieve coordination and 
linkage through joint planning: 

1. Identify entities who have been designated responsibilities and/or authority 
for meeting the needs of the targeted population to be served. 

2. Establish contact with the other entity and discuss common problems in 
meeting the needs of the targeted population. Initial contact should be 
made as early as possible prior to the date for which training, plans and 
applications must be submitted by each entity to the respective state 
agencies. The initial contact should be made to arrange for a joint meeting 
of the administrators of the collaborating entities, such as Postsecondary 
Institutions (PSI) and Service Delivery Areas (SDA). As a minimum, the 
agenda for the first meeting should include: 

Date, time, and location for the meeting. The meeting should be on 
neutral ground, if possible. If the PSI and Private Industry Council 
(PIC) are served by a regional planning unit, the staff of the 
regional planning .unit should host the meeting. 
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Identify individuals that should participate in first meeting. From 
the PSI this should include a Vice President for Instruction, Dean of 
Occupational/Technical Education, and Dean of Adult and 
Continuing Education. 

Specific purposes of the meeting 

-- Establish areas of coordination and collaboration 

- Set mutual goals and objectives for joint 

planning and delivery of services 
-- Define roles and delineate responsibilities for 
future activities 

- Prepare schedules for subsequent meetings for 

joint planning efforts 

3. Maintain communications during the planning period and plan for shared 
participation in the delivery of services. Joint planning is basically the 
sharing of information as each entity develops their respective plans for the 
same populations prior to the plans being submitted to the state agencies 
as applications for funding. Sharing of information is best done by 
personal interaction. Regular meetings should be scheduled for sharing 
information compiled during each of the six basic steps of the planning 
process. It is anticipated that four to six planning meetings should be 
scheduled for completion of Steps 1 and 2 of the planning process. 

4. Develop networking skills 

Networking is essential to identifying other organizations, educational 
institutions, governmental agencies, and individuals with whom 
collaborative efforts may be developed to obtain resources or services to 
meet the occupational education and training needs of the special 
populations. 

This section has only touched the surface on the "how-to" of joint planning for 
developing interagency coordination and linkages to serve special populations. This 
process can be expanded when you are ready and there is a need for joint planning with 
other funding sources (legislation) and state and local entities to increase earnings of 
women by the elimination of gender bias and stereotyping in occupational preparation 
programs. 
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GLOSSARY 



androcentrism Male centered. 

androgyny Andro (male) and gyn (female) from the Greek, 

Refers to the theory that male and female 
characteristics could be combined, opening the full 
range of human experience to each individual 
regardless of sex* To do away with conceptions of 
masculinity and femininity, 

career guidance, 
vocational counseling 

and placement Those programs which: (1) pertain to the body of 

subject matter and related techniques and methods 
organized for the development of career awareness, 
career orientation, career planuing, career decision 
making, placement skills, and knowledge and 
understanding of local, state, and national 
occupational, educational, and labor market needs, 
trends, and opportunities and (2) assist individuals in 
making and implementing informed educational and 
occupational choices. 

The career resource center serves as a focal point for 
many different kinds of career/vocational counseling 
activities. It provides a variety of career and 
occupational information for use by students and 
teachers such as printed materials usually organized 
around clusters of occupations, careers, or interests; 
films, filmstrips, and videos; microfiche; computerized 
information delivery systems; postsecondary school 
catalogs; career magazines or tabloids, apprenticeship 
directories; job hunter's guides; state, local, national 
employment information and outlook, and financial 
aid information. Career centers provide a setting for 
individual or group activities in job survival skills, job 



career information 
center 
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seeking skills, and full-time or part-time employment 



characteristic An enduring, specific element or sum of the elements 

in a program. 

chauvinist A person unreasonably devoted to a country, a race, a 

sex, and contemptuous of other races, the opposite sex, 
etc. 



coherent sequence 

of courses A series of courses in which vocational and academic 

education are integrated, and which directly relates to, 
and leads to, both academic and occupational 
competencies. The term includes competency-based 
education, academic education, and adult training or 
retraining that meets these requirements. 



community-based 
organization 



competency profile 



A private nonprofit organization which is 
representative of communities or significant segments 
of communities and which provide job training services 
(i.e., the National Urban League, SER-Jobs for 
Progress, Jobs for Youth, vocational rehabilitation 
organizations, agencies serving youth, agencies serving 
the handicapped, agencies serving displaced 
homemakers, union-related organizations, and 
employer-related nonprofit organizations). 

A document required to be maintained on all students 
enrolled in secondary occupational^ specific courses at 
grades 11 or 12. Documentation must include the 
appropriate competencies to be developed in the 
course, including, but not limited to, the required 
essential elements and a student rating for each 
competency. Competency profiles for students in 
vocational and applied technology education courses, 
other than grades 11 and 12 occupational^ specific 
courses, shall be defined as any evidence of mastery of 
the essential elements. 
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cooperative education A method of instruction of vocational and applied 

technology education for individuals who, through 
written cooperative arrangements between the school 
and an employer (training sponsor), receive 
instruction, including a coherent sequence of courses 
(including general courses and related vocational and 
applied technology education instruction) by 
alternation of study in school with a job in any 
occupational field; the ixo experiences must be 
planned and supervised by the school and the 
employer (training sponsor) so that each contributes to 
the student's education and employability. NOTE: 
Not a "Work Program". See definition of Work Study* 



A written cooperative agreement between the school 
and the employer (training sponsor) for each student 
enrolled in a cooperative education course. The 
training plan shall ensure that each student will 
receive both on-the-job training and one period daily 
of related instruction covering the required essential 
elements for the specific occupation identified in the 
training plan. In cases where no approved essential 
elements are available, the appropriate training 
elements must be identified cooperatively by the 
school and the employer (training sponsor). 

Treatment that appears to be fair and legal but 
actually discriminates against one sex. Example - 
females are allowed into the apprenticeship program 
but are only given the clean up work and therefore 
they do not learn how to do the skilled work. 

direct non-instructional 

student services For vocational purposes, student services are those 

services excluding guidance and counseling, which are 
not instructional in nature, such as child care, 
transportation, and work study for students enrolled in 
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cooperative training 
plan 



covert sex 
discrimination 



vocational and applied technology education programs. 

displaced homemaker For the purpose of providing vocational education 

services and activities under Public Law 101-392. a 
displaced homemaker is defined as an individual who: 
(1) is an adult, (2) has worked as an adult primarily 
without remuneration to care for the home and family 
and for that reason has diminished marketable skills, 
(3) has been dependent on public assistance or on the 
income of a relative but is no longer supported by 
such income, (4) is a parent whose youngest 
dependent child will become ineligible to receive 
assistance under the program for Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children under part A of Title IV of the 
Social Security Act within 2 years of the parent's 
application for assistance under this Act and (5) is 
unemployed or underemployed and is experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining any employment or suitable 
employment, as appropriate. 

discrimination The act of treating one party of group differently 

from the other; it usually refers to treating one worse 
than the other. 

A family or individual which the State Board identifies 
as low income on the basis of uniform methods that 
are described in the state plan. A local education 
agency must use one or more of the following 
standards as indicator of low income: (1) annual 
income at or below the official poverty line established 
by the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, (2) eligibility for free or reduced-price school 
lunch, (3) eligibility for Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children or other public assistance 
programs,l (4) receipt of a Pell Grant or comparable 
state program of need-based financial assistance,l (5) 
eligibility for participation in programs assisted under 
Title II of the Job Training Partnership Act., (6) 
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disadvantaged 
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eligibility for benefits under the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, and (7) eligibility for services under Chapter I of 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 



educationally 
disadvantaged 



equity 
equal 

evaluation 



An individual who scores at or below the 25th 
percentile on a standardized achievement or aptitude 
test, or fails to attain minimal general competencies 
may be considered "educationally disadvantaged." The 
definition does not include individuals with learning 
disabilities. At the secondary level, failure to attain 
"minimal general competencies" is operationally 
defined as : (1) having failed to be promoted one or 
more times in grades one through six and continue to 
be unable to master the essential elements in the 
seventh grade or higher; (2) being two or more years 
below grade level in reading or mathematics; (3) 
having failed at least two courses in one or more 
semesters and not expected to graduate within four 
years of ninth grade entrance; or (4) having failed one 
or more of the reading, writing, or mathematics 
sections of the most recent TEAMS or TAAS test, 
beginning with the seventh grade. 

An application of general principles of fairness and an 
equal distribution of rights and privileges. 

Of the same quantity, size, number, value, degree, 
intensity, quality; having the same rights, privileges, 
ability, rank. 

The use of standards in the process of determining the 
value, results or needs. Evaluation must include both 
internal and external criteria. 



feminism 



The theory that women should have equal political, 
economic, educational, and social rights to those of 
men. 
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feminist Advocate or supporter of feminism, which is the 

theory that women should have political, economic, 
and social rights equal to those of men; also the 
movement to win such rights for women. 

gender The cultural or social concept of identity based on 

maleness or femaleness, i.e., masculinity or femininity. 



gender equity 
(sex equity) 



human service agencies 
institutional sexism 



The existence of conditions that give girls and boys, 
women and men the same opportunities and choices 
to advance themselves in education, training, and 
careers. 

State agencies which service individuals. 

A group of established principles or fundamental rules 
which provide a framework for the practice of 
discrimination on the basis of sex. 



internship A cooperative arrangement with business or industry 

where a student enrolled in a prescribed vocational 
course works without pay in a technical occupation 
under the supervision of one or more mentors to 
receive occupational exposure to all aspects of the 
business or industry. See TAC 65.214(f) and (g) and 
75.217(e) for specific requirements. 

minority group A group that is distinctive from the majority of 

inhabitants in t ] United States on the basis of race, 
or groups such as the economically poor, the elderly, 
school-age parents, and the physically disabled in 
which race or sex is not a prominent factor. 

misogyny Hatred of women. Note: there is no word that means 

hatred of men. 

non-sexist Refers to a person who is aware of sex-role 

stereotyping in the socialization process and in society 
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and who is engaged in a conscious process to develop 
new and more equitable attitudes toward females and 
males. Also refers to a situation free of sex bias. 



nontraditional 



A moving away from long established custom, belief, 
or behavior which has become outdated. 



nontraditional 
occupation 



nontraditional 
worker 



norms 



occupational area 



occupationally 
specific course 



The occupation of an individual in which the vast 
majority of job holders are of the other sex. An 
occupation is considered nontraditional on the basis of 
the sex of the person holding it. 

A person employed in an occupational area once 
considered appropriate for the other gender. 

The common beliefs of a group regarding appropriate 
behavior of its members. Norms are social codes 
which may be established formally or informally. 

A coherent sequence of courses that lead to a job 
skill in an occupation. 



A course designed to prepare students for employment 
or additional training in a specific occupation. 



overt sex 
discrimination 



pre-employment 
laboratory course 



Open and unconcealed treatment that limits or denies 
equal opportunities to one sex. Example - females are 
not allowed to enter the carpenter apprenticeship 
program. 

A course designed to provide occupationally specific 
training in a specific occupation. The training is 
provided on campus in a laboratory setting, utilizing 
tools, equipment, and processes actually involved with 
that occupation. 
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prejudice 



preparatory services 



priority occupations 



private school 



Literally, pre-judgement. A feeling and/or attitude 
of hostility (dislike, contempt, fear, anxiety) against an 
individual;/group or a preference for an 
individual/group based not on knowledge and 
familiarity, but on preconceived notions. 

Those services, programs or activities which are to 
assist individuals who are not enrolled in vocational 
education programs to select or prepare for the future 
enrollment in an appropriate vocational education or 
training program such as (1) outreach or recruitment 
of future vocational students, (2) career, personal and 
academic counseling, (3) vocational assessments and 
testing, and (4) other deemed appropriate or necessary 
service. 

Priority occupations are those which have an impact 
on the Texas economy, require substantial training 
time, and offer a reasonable expectation of career 
opportunities and advancement. 

Any educational institution supported by other than 
local, state, or federal tax revenues. 



private vocational 
training institution 



program 



role 



A business, trade school, or technical institution which 
serves either secondary or postsecondary students who 
have the ability to benefit from the training offered by 
the institution and which is approved by the Texas 
Education Agency or the Texas Cosmetology 
Commission. 

A system or plan of procedures composed of courses 
in a field of study to prepare students for a specific 
goal or occupation. 

The part played by an individual in relation to a 
group or which he or she is a member. 
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role stereotyping 



The act of applying unfounded traits to an individual 
based solely upon that person's membership in a 
group. 



sex bias 
(gender bias) 

sex discrimination 



sex-role stereotyping 
(gender stereotyping) 



sexism 



special population 



stereotype 



supplementary support 
services 



Behaviors and attitudes that imply that one sex is 
better than the other. 

Actions which limit or deny equal opportunity, 
privileges or rewards on the basis of gender. 

Expecting certain behaviors, abilities, interests, 
values, and occupations based on a person's sex. 

The word was coined by analogy lo racism, to denote 
discrimination based on gender. In its original sense, 
sexism referred to prejudice against the female sex. In 
a broader sense, the term now indicates any arbitrary 
stereotyping of males or females on the basis of their 
gender. 

A group of individuals which includes people with 
handicaps, educationally and economically 
disadvantaged, limited English proficiency, and who 
participate in programs or activities to eliminate sex 
bias as well as in correctional institutions. 

An oversimplified generalization about a particular 
group of people which usually carries derogatory 
implications. Stereotypes have a stifling effect upon 
those on whom they are imposed and are restrictive of 
their social and personal freedom. 

The necessary curriculum modification, equipment 
modification, classroom modification, supportive 
personnel, and instructional aids and devices that 
assist students in obtaining content mastery. 
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tech prep programs Tech prep education means a combined secondary and 

postsecondary program beginning with grade 9 of high 
school and continuing through two years of 
postsecondary education which: (a) leads to an 
associate degree with advanced technical skills; (b) 
provides technical preparation in at least one field of 
engineering technology, applied science, mechanical, 
industrial or practical arts or trades, or agriculture, 
health, or business; (c) builds student competence in 
mathematics, science, and communications through a 
coherent sequence of courses; (d) is developed 
utilizing input from secondary schools, postsecondary 
institutions, business and industry; and (e) leads to 
placement in employment. 

Title ix That portion of the Education Amendments of 1972 

which states: "No person in the. United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any education program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance." (Public Law 92-318). 

tradition The handing down of beliefs, values, customs, or 

statements from one generation to the next, by word 
of mouth or by practice, as the basis for present 
behavior or practice. 

vocational education The term "vocational education" means organized 

educational programs offering a sequence of courses 
which are directly related to the preparation of 
individuals in paid or unpaid employment in current or 
emerging occupations requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. Such programs 
shall include competency-based applied learning which 
contributes to an individual's general knowledge, 
higher-order reasoning, and problem-solving skills, 
work attitudes, general employability skills and the 
occupational specific skills necessary for economic 
independence as a productive and contributing 
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member of society. 



work study program A special school program designed to provide financial 

assistance through part-time employment in nonprofit 
agencies for students who require such aid in order to 
enter or continue their education and training in a 
vocational and applied technology education program. 
The employment portion of cooperative vocational and 
applied technology education programs does not 
qualify as work study. Basic grant funds may be used 
to compensate students who are economically 
disadvantaged and are enrolled in vocational and 
applied technology education and are participating in 
work study. 
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APPENDIX B 
EFFECTIVE PRACTICES FOR GENDER EQUITY 
FROM 1993 WORK SHOP PARTICIPANTS 
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Figure 1 



AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: I did it! You can too! 

Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty _X_ Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors Other; Retnrning Women Students 



Description: Workshop for women to address their fears and concerns in entering 
or re-entering college. I have a panel of 4 or 5 women students tell their stories * 
and give tips on going back to college. I try to include minority women, older 
women, and women in nontraditional fields. Sometimes I include a woman who has 
graduated as well. This is always a very successful workshop. They especially like 
the sharing and question and answer period. 



Resources Used: 

1. Handouts 

2. can be videotaped 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 




Contact Person 




Name: Ms. Linda Caplin 
Title: Equity Counselor 
Agency/Org.: Austin Community College 
Address: Northridge Campus 
City,State,Zip: Austin, TX 78758 
Telephone: 512-832-4727 




* please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr,, Ms., etc.) 
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Figure 1 

AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/ Activity/Workshop: BEM Inventory 



Targeted Audience: (please check) y Faculty x Students in Nontraditional 

Program x Potential Tech/Voc Students 
X Counselors Other: All 



Description: Self appraisal of masculine/feminine characters 


Resources Used: 


Average Cost Per 




Person Served 


1. calculators - 1 per person 




2. inventory for each person 


$ 




Contact Person 




Name: Ms. Laine Horton 




Title: Sex equity Consultant 




Agency/Org.: Region X ESC 




Address: 400 E. Spring Valley 




City,State,Zip: Richardson, TX 75083 




Telephone: 214-231-6401 




* please indicate appropriate 


.... 


title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) 
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Figure 1 

AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: Right Job! Wrong Sex? 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty X Students in Nontraditional 

Program Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors Other: 



Description: Two part workshop targeted for students entering or considering 1 
nontraditional fields for their gender. Paul Dufly, a support center counselor also at B 
Austin Community College, and I created these workshops to be given in two parts at | 
our two respective campuses. The first part was at the beginning of the semester to B 
introduce students to the possibilities and dealing with the pitfalls of nontraditional | 
careers. The second part held at the end of the semester was in targeting your job 3 
source for nontraditional fields. | 


Resources Used: 

1. handouts 

2. videos 

3. labor market information 

4. gender equity information 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 


Contact Person | 

Name: Ms. Linda Caplin I 
Title: Equity Counselor 1 
Agency/Org.: Austin Community College B 
Address: Northridge Campus 
City,State,Zip: Austin, TX 78758-3190 
Telephone: 512-8324727 

* please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) 
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Figure 1 



AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/ Activity/Workshop: Rap Contest 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty X Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 
Counselors Other: 



Description: Students enter rap contest Rap may be on sex-fair language, 
nontraditional careers, support (or lack of support) of parents/peers, famous people 
in nontraditional careers, advice, perseverance, etc. Award 1st, 2nd, 3rd place 
prizes and have winning rap professionally recorded and used in promotions. 


Resources Used: 

1. businesses donate prizes 

2. radio stations donate recordings 

3. state library or resource center loans 
materials for students to use 


Average Cost Per | 
Person Served 0 

$ 


Contact Person E 

Name: Ms. Elizabeth A. Dayton j 
Title: Building Fairness Consultant | 
Agency/Org.: Illinois State Board of E 
Education 

Address: 500 Wilshire 
City,State,Zip: Belleville, IL 62223 
Telephone: 618-397-8930 

* please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) 
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Figure 1 



AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: Vo/Tech Rap Contest (Country/Western for 
Weatherford) 



Targeted Audience: (please check) 



Faculty X Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 
Counselors Other: 



Description: Students write and record rap song (individuals). 

Content of song could include sex fair language; nontraditional career fields; 

support or lack of support of parents, peers, instructors, counselors; famous people 

in nontraditional careers; how the student will meet her/his goals. Awards are 

given for the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd place winners. Professional recording of winning 

songs. Use to promote vo/tech program and/or sex fair programs in the school 

district 



Resources Used: 

1. Faculty and staff - counselor 

2. Students* family members 

3. Class handouts and notes on 
vo/tech 

4. Speakers in class-notes 

5. Career center info. 

6. Local businesses for prizes 

7. Local radio stations to record 
winning songs professionally for 
marketing/recruiting purposes. 



Average Cost Per 
Person Served 



$ cost of cassette tape 



Contact Person 

Name: Ms. Barbara Schrank 
Title: Special Populations Coordinator 
Agency/Org.: Weatherford College 
Address: 308 E. Park Ave. 
City,State,Zip: Weatherford, TX 76086 
Telephone: 817-594-5471 Ext. 245 

* please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., elc.) 
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Figure 1 

AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: Awareness of Sexual Harassment Behavior 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty Students in Nontraditional 

Program Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors Other: All 



Description: 




1. Review sexual harassment, laws, and rights. 8 


2. How you can deal with it in terms of documenting, being assertive. 


3. Role play cases. Act out, solve, and analyze. 


Resources Used: 

1. Overhead, handouts 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 

— f 






Contact Person 




Name: Ms. Kim Dean 
Title: Vocational Equities Specialist 
Agency/Org.: Region XIV 
Address: 1850 Hwy 351 
City,State,Zip: Abilene,"texas 79601 
Telephone: 915-675-8646 




* please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) 
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Figure 1 



AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: Math and Career 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty X Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 
Counselors Other: 



Description: Have students generte names of careers that require absolutely no | 
math: e.g. - dancer, chef, athelete, oil field worker, interior decorator. 8 
Bring in a professional from that career who can explain how they do 
use math. 


Dancer - time signatures, counting beats, choreographing steps, 
synchopated rythym, etc. 


Chef - measuring, doubling recipes, estimating amounts for banquets, 
charging money per serving, etc. 


Resources Used: 
| 1. Community Speakers 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 




Contact Person 




Name: Liz Robinette 
Title: 

Agency/Org.: Midland College 
Address: 

City,State,Zip: Midland, Texas* 
Telephone: 




• please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) 
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Figure 1 

AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: 

Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty x Students in Nontraditional 

Program Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors 

Otherr Adults in Nontraditional Programs 



Description: Discuss role of "looks" in how females are valued. Have women not 
wear makeup one week, then discuss how they felt and how they 
were responded to by other women and by men. Discuss how 
appearance has impaired self-esteem and the difference in how men 
are valued. 


Follow up - Explore women's magazines for underlying messages 


Resources Used: 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 




Contact Person 




Name: Ms. C. Osborn, M.Ed. 

Title: Special Populations Coordinator 

Agency/Org.: Western Texas College 

Address: 

City,State,Zip: 

Telephone: 





* please indicate appropriate 

title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) j 
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Figure 1 



AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: Self Awareness of Gender Bias 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 
X Counselors Other: English Comp. Classes 



Description: Use nontraditional pictures - i.e. women welders, men nurses, female 
automechanics, male childcare workers. Post pictures of nontraditional positions in 
actual working situations. 

Objective - make people aware of their own gender bias. | 

Activity - write a 4 to 5 pages biography and explanation of life situation which 
resulted in job, then compare to real life story. 


Resources Used: 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 


Contact Person 

Name: Donna Kachlic/Kathy Guerrero 
Title: Outreach Counselors j 
Agency/Org.: TJC/Trinity Valley j 
Address: P.O. Box 90201 J 
City,State,Zip: Tyler, Texas 75711 I 
Telephone: 903-510-2395 

* please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) 
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AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: "It's Your Choice" 
(high school assembly and career fair) 

Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 
Counselors Other: 



Description: Panel discussion in a high school setting for awareness of 
nontraditional career opportunities. 

1) Give each jjuest an opportunity to speak about what they do, obstacles they 
overcome, how they chose this field, what challenges they still face, and allow 
and opportunity for questions. 

2) Have representatives from colleges and high school teachers set up booths 
with information. Get graduates from that high school to speak. 


Resources Used: 

1) Invite representatives from various 
careers in nontraditional roles, 
(male - nurses, elementary 
teacher) 

(female - construction, technical 
trade) 

2) Literature, handouts, pamphlets. 

3) Graduates from the high school 

4) Provide lunch for the guests 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served j 

$ 


Contact Person | 

Name: Ms. Susan Martindale 
Title: Student Services Specialist 
Agency/Org.: McLennan Community 
College 1 
Address: 1400 College Dr. J 
City,State,Zip: Waco, Texas 76708 | 
Telephone: 817-750-3705 

* please indicate appropriate 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) 
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Figure 1 

AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/ Activity/Workshop: BAFA BAFA 



Targeted Audience: (piease check) Faculty x Students in Nontraditional 

Program Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors Other: All 



Description: Simulation of different cultures 


Can provide ordering info: 




Simile II 

P.O. Box 910 

Del Mar, CA 92014 




Resources Used: 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 80,00 




Contact Person 




Name: Ms. Laine Horton 
Title: Sex equity Consultant 
Agency/Org.: Region X ESC 
Address: 400 E. Spring Valley 
City,State,Zip: Richardson, TX 75083 
Telephone: 214-231-6401 




* please indicate appropriate | 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) | 
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Figure 1 



AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/ Activity/Workshop: "Career Choices Today - What do I Want to be 
When I Grow Up." 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty X Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 
Counselors Other: 6th. 7th. and 8th graders 



Description: A Community Awareness expanding the awareness of 6th, 7th, and 8th 
graders. This exercise helps students identify the nontraditional reasons why young 
women and men have chosen their careers and what factors influenced them. 
Interview a group of people (40-50) about their career choices and ask if they would 
change it if given the chance. 


Resources Used: 




1. Pen and pencil 




2. Two class periods 

3. Orientation classes 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 


| 4. Advisory committee made up of 
3 community agencies 


$ 9.00 


5. Financial Support 


Contact Person 


6. Free treats 


Name: Group Plan 
Title: 

Agency/Org.: 
Address: 

City,State,Zip: Tyler, Texas 
Telephone: 

* please indicate appropriate jj 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) j 
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AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/ Activity/Workshop: Career Awareness 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty Students in Nontraditional 

Program Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors Other: All 



Description: Provide role playing activities to assist students in defending their 
career choices. Skits/play for the RTV Department to produce would be a good 
expansion of this activity. 





Resources Used: 




1. Imagination of participants 


Average Cost Per | 
Person Served | 

$ 




Contact Person 




Name: Group Plan 
Title: 

Agency/Org.: 

Address: | 
City,State,Zip: Tyler, Texas 1 
Telephone: J 


. - 


* please indicate appropriate | 
title (Dr., Mr,, Ms., etc.) _J 
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AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: Sex Equity in the Community 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty Students in Nontraditional 

Program X Potential Tech/Voc Students 
Counselors Other: 



Description: Choose an equal number of "traditional" mall jobs and "traditional" 

female jobs. Students will have prepared questions about the number 
of men and the number of women on the job - Job hiring criteria, 
etc. They will take this information and prepare a report on whether 
sex equity is practiced in the community. Examples: Salaries, 
number of men, number of women, and job description for each 
gender. 


| Resources Used: 

g 1. Chamber of Community 

| Commerce video camera/Tape 

2. Survey Questions 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 


Contact Person 

Name: Ms. Paige Culwell, Roger Goertz, 
Amanda Dorton. and Genelle 
Felio | 
Title: j 
Agency/Org.: j 
Address: | 
City,State,Zip: | 
Telephone: | 

* please indicate appropriate | 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) | 
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AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: Math and Career 



Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty Students in Nontraditionai 

Program Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors 

OthenBusinesses that a re members of the Chamber of Commerce or anv civic 
organization. 



Description: Skit - have students interview for: 

1. Supervisor of street repair 

2. Child Care Director 

3. City Accountant 

4. Supervisor of schools 

(Interview questions will be those generally asked.) 

Members will evaluate applicants and let them write down why they would hire one 
| person over another. It time allows, have a person in a nontraditionai career give a 
brief testimony. This skit could be taped and played to an organization. 


Resources Used: 

1 1. Evaluation Forms 
2. VCR Player 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served | 

$ cost of tape if used J 


Contact Person | 

Name: Carolyn Osburn, Linda Lips, Jane | 
Babe, Claudine Osburn 

Title: 

Agency/Org.: 

Address: 1 
City,State,Zip: j 
Telephone: | 

* please indicate appropriate 8 
title (Dr., Mr,, Ms., etc) f 
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AN EFFECTIVE PRACTICE FOR ACHIEVING EQUITY 
IN TECHNICAL/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Name of Program/Activity/Workshop: "A Braver, Newer World" 

Targeted Audience: (please check) Faculty y Students in Nontraditional 

Program Potential Tech/Voc Students 

Counselors 

OtherAHnks in Nontraditional Programs 



Description: Divide the class in half. Have half of the students prepare a gift list 
for men and the other, gift list for women. List the items on the chalkboard. Are 
| perfume and beauty items emphasized for women? Are sports items mentioned for 
1 men? Are other stereotypes perpetuated? Discuss obvious stereotypes. View 
| videos. Look through magazines to discuss media stereotypes. Follow up - Ask 
1 students to brainstorm, then develop their strategies for eliminating sex role | 
| stereotyping. Optimal activity - Ask students to discuss and report on how Q 
I stereotyping hurts our world. The report may be a traditional verbal report, or | 
I another creative activity such as a song, rap, skit, poster, or other illustrational 
I choices. Objective - Bring awareness and gender bias and stereotyping and impacts 
| of print and electronic media. 


I Resources Used: 

L "Still Killing Us Softly,"- Film/video 
J 2. Stale Roles-Tight Buns Video 
1 3. Current and older magazines 


Average Cost Per 
Person Served 

$ 


Contact Person 

Name: Ms. Carolyn North, Ms. Sandy | 
Carter, Mr. Ricardo Saldana, Ms, 8 
Margie Titus 

Title: 

Agency/Org.: 

Address: j 
City,State,Zip: j 
Telephone: j 

* please indicate appropriate 1 
title (Dr., Mr., Ms., etc.) | 
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